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[Zhe Edttor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with tnformation, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tuserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread tnformation, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


Debate in the house of Commons, 





10th February, 1898. 


In order to call the attention of Parliament at the earliest 
possible date to the fact that the Abolition Decree of 6th 
April, 1897, was almost a dead letter in our Protectorate of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, Mr. JosEpH A. Peasz, M.P., who 
lately returned from a visit to South Africa, moved an 
amendment to the Address to the Queen in the following 
terms :— 


‘*And we humbly express our regret that, having regard to the: 
assurances given by Your Majesty’s Advisers as to the abolition 
of Slavery throughout the Zanzibar Protectorate, no efficient action 
appears yet to have been taken to this end; and that even as 
regards the Decree issued on the 6th April last year, we regret to 
observe that Your Majesty’s Vice-Consul O’SuLLIVAN states in his. 
report recently presented to Parliament, that ‘during the last six 
months which have elapsed since the Decree was promulgated, in 
Pemba only about a score of Slaves have obtained their freedom in 
accordance with its provisions.’ ” 


Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside) : It is somewhat humiliating 
to be compelled by the situation in the Zanzibar Protectorate to once again. 
draw the attention of the House to the position of affairs on the islands of 
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Zanzibar and Pemba, and on the mainland, within the Zanzibar Protectorate. 
It will be in the recollection of the House that last year a Decree was passed, 
upon which the Government relied to secure the abolition of Slavery on the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and when the House reflects that that Decree 
was not the production of English officials, and that it was left to be carried 
out by the very officials at Zanzibar who had constantly reported against 
the abolition of Slavery, it will not be surprised to find that the Decree has 
become practically a dead letter, in so far as the abolition of Slaves on these 
two islands is concerned. I should be quite willing to admit, Sir, that the 
position of the Slave population on the islands has been improved in conse- 
quence of this Decree. It is very obvious that certain direct and indirect 
benefits have been secured for them, and that Arab masters have been 
compelled in self-defence to show some consideration towards their Slaves, 
and to treat them in a more humane manner than they did prior to the 
promulgation of the Decree. But the fact remains that the majority of the 
labouring population on these islands and under our British flag remain in 
bondage. It was on the 24th June last year that the First Lord of the 
Treasury pledged the Government to carry out on the mainland of the East 
Coast Protectorate what they were in the process of carrying out on the 
islands. But, so far as I can gather, in the intervak between the 24th June 
and the present time no steps whatever have been taken to secure the 
abolition of Slavery on the mainland portion of the Zanzibar Protectorate. 
In the island of Zanzibar I am told 20 Slaves have been liberated. The 
number has perhaps been increased recently, and I hope the Under-Secretary 
will give us some information on that subject, for I am aware that our 
information is not very recent. Ina letter which Bishop TUCKER wrote to 
the Zzmes newspaper, and which was published on the 26th January, there is 
a paragraph which says that there is no visible difference in the status of 
Slavery since the issue of the Proclamation. Then, in regard to Pemba, we 
have the admission of the Vice-Consul there that on the 30th September 
only about 20 Slaves had been liberated in consequence of the Decree of 
April 6th, on which the Government relied to secure the abolition of Slavery 
in that island. So far as I know very few Slaves have since September 
obtained their liberation in consequence of the Decree—very few indeed out 
of the 60,000 or 70,000 that have been kept in bondage in that island. 
What is the reason put forward to justify that position? The Vice-Consul, 
Dr. O’SuLLIVAN, says that the Slaves themselves have no conception of the 
fact that they can obtain their freedom by simply asking for it. Surely, 
that is a reflection on the Government of the day, if the Slaves themselves 
have not been made aware of the effect of the Decree passed last April. 
Now, I understand that the Decree was published on the island, not in 
Swahili, the only language which the Slaves understand, but in Arabic. 
Still, Dr. O’SuLLIvAN contradicts himself, for in another paragraph in his 
teport he says that the Slaves are gradually beginning to acquire some 
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knowledge of what the Decree really means. We have, however, some 
further light on the matter, for Bishop Tucker, on December 30th, states 
that five Slaves recently escaped from the island of Pemba to the mainland 
-at the risk of their lives, and they testified to a general knowledge of the 
Decree on the part of the Slaves, but to an equally general fear of the con- 
sequences of making any attempt to claim their freedom. But that is not 
to be surprised at, bearing in mind the procedure which it is necessary for 
a Slave to go through before he can obtain his freedom. These are the steps 
that have to be taken. First, the Slave must go before the Wali, an Arab 
official, associated with prisons, shackles, and floggings. Then he is asked 
why he wants to become a free man, and whether he has any complaint to 
‘bring forward against the master who possessed him. Next he has to say 
‘when and where he became a Slave, and has to allow himself to be examined. 
His description, height, colour, age, tribe, and length of arm, as well as any 
‘marks on his body, are taken note of. Then it is necessary for him to be 
‘conveyed from Pemba to Zanzibar, a proceeding looked upon more in the 
-light of transportation than anything else ; and as soon as he gets there, he 
is again examined, and valued as a chattel, and not until all that is done is 
he presented with his paper of freedom. I hold that it is a disgrace to the 
British race, that it should be necessary thus to present a Slave with papers 
-of freedom. His liberty ought to be his inalienable right. We complain, 
too, that the law is being administered by a Wali official instead of by an 
English official, and that it is being administered as a permissive act, con- 
‘trary to the intention of Parliament, to British traditions, and to the spirit 
of the Brussels Act. It will be no credit to the Foreign Office if it proposes 
-to shelter itself under the excuse that the administration of the law is under 
the SuLtTan’s Government, and not under the British Government, for 
-every Member of the House knows that any influence brought to bear by 
our Government, or any advice given, has to be accepted by the SULTAN oF 
ZANzBAR. As an illustration of the administration of the law as it now 
exists, I should like to read an extract from a letter by Mr Burtt, written 
last September, which says :— is 


“Last week I visited the prison here, and found three female Slaves heavily 
ironed. The Wali committed them to prison for seven days, with shackles on 
their legs, for refusing to work for their master. When asked if this was not 
contrary to the law, he said he knew it was, and then remarked, ‘ But then, the 
women don’t know that they can be free.’ He promised that they should be set 
at liberty at once, but when next I enquired, they were still in prison.” 


‘That is merely one of many instances I could give the House of the way in 
which the law is administered by these Mahomedans. I submit nothing 
will be satisfactory unless the administration of this law is placed in the hands 
-of British officials. The next point I wish to refer to is the clause in the 
Decree of the 6th April, which precludes concubines from obtaining their 
freedom. It is very difficult to ascertain the exact proportion of women to 
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men on the island. I am told that in the island the proportion of women to 
men is probably about four or five to one, and it must be obvious to every 
Member of this House that the Arab Slave-owner, when he knows these 
female Slaves can be exempted from the operation of the Decree, has every 
direct encouragement to pursue his vile purpose of seducing the women in 
order that he may retain them in a position of Slavery. Such exclusion 
is differentiating between men and women to an extent not based on either 
moral or just grounds, and I do not think the Government will feel inclined 
this evening to justify such a distinction being made between the sexes, Sir 
J. Kirk, whose great authority is acknowledged at the Foreign Office, states—. 


“TI object to female Slaves being exempted and left in Slavery, and I do not. 
consider any practical difficulty would have arisen had the law been made of. 
universal application.” 


Then I want to turn to another point—the question of compensation. The 
Government have justified it on the ground that the circumstances in the 
islands of Pemba and Zanzibar are somewhat different to cases where no 
compensation has been given. Inthe Decree the Government have under- 
taken to compensate all Slave-owners who can prove that they have a legal 
right to the possession of their Slaves, and the ground on which that decision 
is based is, I believe, to be found in the Decree of 1890, the main object 
of which was to prevent any child born in Slavery upon these two islands 
from being retained in Slavery, but the Decree also provided that ‘the 
status of the Slaves should remain unchanged.” Now, it seems to me that 
the Government have interpreted the Decree as if the words “ for ever ” had 
been introduced after the word “unchanged.” It is clear the Government 
can amend this provision, for this country has already permitted, from time 
to time, the alteration of these Decrees, and the Decree of 1890 was. 
altered only 19 days after it had been passed, making the position of the 
Slaves rather worse—although it was not published in this country for 
many months—in which power was given to punish Slaves who ran away, 
and to refuse to accept money offered by a Slave who wished to purchase his 
freedom, if the master desired not to take it. Therefore, we may take it that 
these Decrees are not permanent, and that there is no obligation on the: 
Government to abide by the Decree of 1890. They can, if they deem 
it necessary, do away with compensation. Ido not approve of the principle. 
of compensation. I have to acknowledge the fact that the Government have- 
instituted the system of compensation upon these two islands, but I say that 
the British taxpayers will probably be called upon to pay the compensation,, 
and, as they naturally would like to know the extent of their liability, the: 
Government should name a day upon which the right to compensation 
should cease to obtain. It would be most unsatisfactory to allow the charges. 
for compensation to go dribbling on for a term of years; therefore, 1 would. 
suggest the Government should fix a day by which the Arab owner must. 
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make his claim, so that the British taxpayer may know the exact amount he 
- will be called upon to pay in compensation for the liberation of these legally- 
held Slaves. [think I ought to allude to the way in which this money is 
concealed from the knowledge of this House. While this country is liable to 
pay any deficit that occurs in the Zanzibar revenue, the item is concealed 
from the House, as it is an item of the Zanzibar Exchequer account, and this 
House has no cognizance of the amount which will be paid for the purpose 


of compensation. In 1893 Mr. RENNELL Ropp, in a despatch sent to Lord 
RosEBERY, said— 


“It is my firm conviction that it would be very difficult to adopt energetic 
measures on the islands without a similar enforcement on the mainland. The 
link is too strong for differential treatment to be possible.” 


No doubt Mr. RENNELL Ropp was not altogether inclined to interfere with 
Slavery in the same way some of us in England thought necessary. He 
submitted that the mainland question ought to be settled at the same time as 
it was in the islands, and inasmuch as the mainland is governed directly by 
the Foreign Office, without any such buffer, as the SuLTAn’s Government, 
between them, as was the case in the islands, it was obvious that on the 
mainland the Government had no excuse not to stop Slavery. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in March, 1895, said it was quite time 
Slavery came toanend. The First Lord of the Treasury, since this present 
Government came into power, said— 


“ Any steps that can be reasonably asked of us we shall be willing and glad 
to take,” 


We are asking to-night that reasonable steps shall be taken by the Govern- 
ment, and we ask that, first of all, on the mainland the Slaves should be 
free, that it should be unnecessary that they should run out of our country 
into a foreign country, in order to come back and then claim their freedom 
as fugitives. Under the law, as it was stated last Session by the 
Attorney-General, it was admitted that if a Slave leaves the mainland, 
and goes out of that district, and comes back again, he can claim his 
freedom, as no British subject has the right to detain a fugitive Slave. It 
ought not to be necessary to have recourse to that system in order to obtain 
freedom. The second thing we ask is for a proper time limit to be 
imposed, after which no compensation shall be paid; we ask, also, that 
freedom shall be given to all women, and that the administration of the 
emancipation law shall be placed in the hands of British officials, and 
without delay. We think those demands are reasonable, and we think the 
time is opportune for another forward step to be taken by the Government. 


[ Vote-—Compare this with Mr, Curzon’s statement, when speaking of 
Abolition on the mainland, page 22, that “ we must wait for the result of the 
experiment (szc) in the islands. ] 
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We hope the Government is now prepared to take steps which will, once for 
all, wipe out a stain and a blot upon the national honour of our country. 


Sir Joun Kennaway: My hon. Friend who has brought this matter 
before the House, asks the House to express its regret that no efficient action 
has yet been taken for the abolition of Slavery in the British Possessions or 
Protectorates in East Africa and Zanzibar. I feel that that regret will be 
shared not only by myself, but also by my hon. Friends as well. There is. 
but one object : at the earliest possible time, and in the most practical way, 
to secure the abolition of Slavery. The attention of the country has been 
very much drawn to this question by the letter written about two weeks ago 
by Bishop Tucker, who, by his self-sacrificing conduct and devotion in the 
cause of Christianity and freedom, has made this cause of the abolition of 
Slavery particularly his own. Certainly, there is a most deplorable condition 
of things in this Protectorate at the present time. He does not look with 
any favour on the so-called emancipation ; he calls it rather a degree not of 
emancipation, but rather of Slavery. It certainly was not the intention of 
the proclamation that it should have this distinctly retrograde tendency. 
Bishop Tucker is very much afraid lest a similar measure should be adopted 
in the East African Protectorate. He is in favour of a very strong Forward 
policy ; he says the time is come for a very complete and full abolition, 
while there is a great demand for labour outside the Slave trade, and he 
claims that no time is more opportune than the present. There are two. 
ways—the slow way of Sir A. HarDINGE, and the more advanced one of 
Bishop Tucker. I am very glad to associate myself with my hon. Friend in 
this matter, because it is one on which the country is very sensitive. It is. 
one to which this House is very distinctly pledged to go forward, and the 
feeling of the country is strong on this matter. Therefore this matter must. 
be very jealously watched, and every encouragement given to go forward and. 
give help. For a moment I would ask the House to look a little more 
widely afield than this Protectorate. This country was bound to do what 
had to be done to put down the state of things in East Africa. In five years 
no less than 95,000 Slaves had been exported to the coast of Arabia. 
Evidence was given before the Committee to inquire into the Slave-trade as 
to the awful state of desolation to which the interior of Africa was reduced 
by the raids upon peaceful villages, and it was calculated that for one Slave 
probably five, or some thought ten, lives had been sacrificed through the 
cruelties inflicted upon them during the misery of a 500-mile journey. We 
may take great credit to ourselves for the efforts persistently made by this 
country, partly by the action of the police, and partly by colonisation and 
the taking up of the interior of Africa. It is imperative that this infernal 
Slave trade must end. Then through all that large district peace and quiet 
will reign, and the natives will be secure against Slavery. But that is only a- 
question of the Slave-trade. We may hope that very shortly, when the 
state of Slavery is abolished, there will be no question of, our spending 
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large sums of money, and we should be able to draw our fleets from those 
shores. The question is rather a question of the abolition of the status of 
Slavery. You must remember that, at all events, in the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, we hold the Protectorate, and in that Protectorate Mahomedan 
law prevails, and we are bound to recognise Mahomedan law. And that 
must be taken into consideration in dealing with the Slave-trade. We have 
a solemn responsibility. Mahomedan law, which recognises the mastery 
over Slaves, and regards interference as unwarranted and sacrilegious, is 
enforced legally, and we are bound, to some extent, to respect it. But we 
have worked in the direction of freeing the Slaves to a considerable extent, 
more especially by the Surtan’s Proclamation of 1890, prohibiting the 
exchange, sale, or purchase of Slaves, and declared the immediate liberation 
of Slaves ; and Slaves who are illtreated have the right to purchase their 
freedom. If that had been in force in these eight years, all who were Slaves 
have the right to be free who were employed since 1893, and since 1890 have 
passed from father toson. This Decree was acted upon by the British East 
Africa Company, and one-third of the Slaves have been liberated under it. 
The view taken by Sir A. HarpinGE is that Slavery is a patriarchal institu- 
tion, which would gradually disappear ; it is the view generally held in 
America before “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’ was written. What I would like an 
explanation of is this. When the late SuLTAN died, his Slaves, who ought 
to have been free, were handed over to his successor. Then we come to this 
Decree of last April, and, after reading the report, I cannot but think that it 
was hardly treated. When you have this report from our responsible 
official that the Decree has acted beneficially, that it has effected a substitu- 
tion of piece-work for undefined labour, that a Slave can work for himself, 
that the owners no longer dare to illtreat, and that the Slaves are beginning 
to know that they can have protection, we must admit that the progress has 
not been rapid. But we are, at all events, on the right track in what we 
have done. We are bound to go forward. I say, again, our responsibility is 
great. This is a state of transition in Pemba, of which the SuLTan 
has spoken, and cannot be regarded as final. Our responsibility for 
Slavery is the same as if the country was our own. There is a strong 
national sentiment as to the incompatibility of Slavery on British soil. That 
dictum we knew in the days of Mr. WILBERFORCE. It was laid down a 
hundred years ago. A still further step was taken in 1834, when Slavery 
was abolished in the West Indies, and the inalienable right was established of 
everyone living on British soil to be free. We pride ourselves on that 
sentiment and that action, and we shall be satisfied if it is repeated in East 
Africa. We must be guided by common-sense and by prudence in the matter. 
We must remember the situation at the present time. We have read how 
Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE is at this moment on a great march for the relief of 
the garrison at Uganda, and when he returns I hope he will receive 
sufficient encouragement, and that sufficient pressure will be put upon him 
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by my hon. Friend for us to see the freedom of every British subject brought 
about. 

Mr. BayLey (Chesterfield, Derbyshire): We have a general statement from 
Bishop TuckKER as to Slavery in a country administered by the Foreign Office, and 
this House is responsible. He says that Slavery is not only a legalised institution, 
but that it is bolstered up by an officer holding the Queen’s Commission. We have 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, obtained at the end of last Session; we have 
the clear and definite opinion that it is illegal for a British subject to own a Slave, 
and that it is illegal for a British subject in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions to 
make a profit out of Slaves. How much more illegal is it, then, for Her Majesty’s 
Government sitting on the Bench to pay an officer who supports the system? I am 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman cheers that statement, but we have this fact, that 
during the six months which have elapsed since the decree was promulgated, in 
Pemba only about 20 Slaves have obtained their freedom. There is one ominous and 
peculiar sentence in a letter of Mr. THEODORE Burtt, which says that there is a 
conspicuous scarcity of girls in the island of ages varying from 15 to 20 years, and 
yet there is an overwhelming majority of women in Pemba. What is becoming of 
these girls under the protection of the British flag, which is under the administration 
of the House of Commons? Weare absolutely and entirely responsible. What has 
become of them? A statement has also been made in one of the Blue Books that 
there is a large trade to the north of Pemba. Is it not about time that we-really 
dealt with the subject as it ought to be dealt with, firmly and determinedly? We 
hope that the Foreign Office will deal with it in the same determined way that the 
Colonial Office have dealt with the Western question, and then the whole question 
would be settled in a very short time. But can you settle a question like this when 
you have the gentlemen who have to administer this law by their own reports 
admitting that they are entirely out of sympathy with the administratiom of the law 
itself? That is the whole question. I have great pleasure in heartily supporting the 
Amendment. 

Mr. R. M‘Kenna (Monmouth, N.): I have no wish to charge the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite with personal inhumanity, nor to suggest that any British 
official is himself guilty of any desire to extend the evils of the Slave-trade, but we 
have a certain state of facts to deal with. Undoubtedly—I don’t think the right hon. 
Gentleman will deny it—Sir ARTHUR HarpINGE thinks that Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba is the best form of social organisation for the blacks. There cannot be a 
doubt that that is his view—provided the Slaves are properly treated. Do the 
Foreign Office propose that Slavery should be abolished gradually over a long period 
of years, as Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE suggests, or that it should be abolished as the 
Colonial Office have done it, in a single day, in West Africa? I think there are some 
very curious admissions on this point made by Mr. O’SULLIVAN in the recent despatch 
he has sent with regard to Pemba. In the first place, Mr. O’SULLIVAN describes 
himself, in carrying out the Decree of April, simply as an amicus curie ; he is not 
directly a party to the enforcement of the Decree establishing freedom for the Slaves. 
Then he tells us that the Arabs, on learning of the Decree, heard of the terms with 
comparative relief, and he also tells us that a meeting of Arabs was called, in order to 
have the meaning of the Decree explained tothem. But, so far as one can learn, 
absolutely no step has been taken, or is likely to be taken, to inform the Slaves that 
they will be freed. These unfortunate blacks in Pemba do not know that they are 
entitled to freedom. He then explains that, on the whole, the Decree has been fairly 
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well carried out, but he says that this has been owing, doubtless, to the knowledge 
of the Walis that their proceedings are in all cases carefully noted, and this has 
been the main factor in determining their course of action; that is to say, that this 
gentleman, who is in the position of amicus curiae, tells us that if by any chance he is 
withdrawn from his position as amicus curie, undoubtedly the Walis will not 
administer the Decree in a satisfactory manner. Now these are such very strong 
admissions that possibly the Government will be able to make some more definite 
statement as to their intention of carrying out the Decree. Let me for a moment 
recall to the attention of the House what are, under the rules made under the decree, 
the necessary steps for a Slave to go through before he can obtain his freedom—and 
it must be remembered that the Slaves we are now speaking of are described as the 
most ignorant and stupid population in the world. First of all, the Slave has to 
present himself before the Wali, whom he looks upon as his enemy. Then he has to 
make a statement in asking for his freedom, and to mention any complaints he has to 
make against his master, and when and where he became his Slave. Now, these 
things are imposed upon the stupidest of human beings. Then the Slave is sent 
from Pemba to Zanzibar. Then we are informed that the Slaves in Pemba look upon 
being sent to Zanzibar as a punishment of the greatest kind. At Zanzibar the Slave 
is re-examined, and if everything is right so far he receives papers of freedom. What 
is the result? Only about 20 Slaves have obtained their freedom under the Decree 
within six months in the whole of the island. But there is another history attaching 
to these 20 Slaves. I believe—though I cannot vouch for the figures—that more 
than half of these Slaves, certainly a considerable fraction of them, obtained their 
freedom, not through the British Government at all, but by application through the 
French Consulate. A certain number of these Slaves had gone through the 
formalities, as they thought, but on returning to Pemba there was found to be some 
informality in their papers and they were refused their freedom, and it was only on 
the application of the French Consulate that final freedom was given to them. I ask, 
is not the contrast between the action of the Colonial Office in this matter in West 
Africa and the Foreign Office in East Africa too marked for public opinion not to 
condemn the methods of the Foreign Office? I know that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he were sitting on this side of the House, would make as eloquent a speech 
in favour of freedom of the Slave as anybody could do on these Benches ; it is only 
his position that makes him for a moment appear as inhumanly supporting Slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba, and if he should be able during his present administration to 
secure final freedom for the Slave, the country will hear a great deal about it. But, 
in the meanwhile, has he got any definite assurance to give us, who are deeply 
concerned in this matter, that the Government do intend to enforce upon their 
representatives the wishes of the House of Commons in this matter? I have no 
doubt, although the views of Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE in the matter of Slavery are 
such as I have described, that he is a zealous and honourable civil servant ; and if he 
is assured by the right hon. Gentleman that the intention of the Foreign Office is 
that the Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba should be freed immediately, I have no doubt 
he will most zealously carry out their orders. The responsibility rests upon the 
Foreign Office, and they must stand condemned or acquitted by the public opinion 
of this country, according to the manner in which they are prepared to deal with 
this great question. 

Sir R. Rew (Dumfries Burghs) :—I want to try, in this extremely important 
matter, to bring to a point what I conceive to be the real difficulties with which we 
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have to deal. The object of the Government and of Gentlemen on this side of the 
House was, as I understood it, that Slavery should be put an end to. Now just let us 
see the way in which, in point of fact, Slavery has been put an end to. I will deal 
With the island of Pemba first. It seems that, according to the information given by 
Mr. FarLER, a complicated procedure has to take place, to which my hon. Friend 
referred when he opened this matter for the consideration of the House. In the first 
place, according to the statement of Mr. Far LER, the wretched and miserable Slaves, 
who naturally live in terror of the tribunal before which they are dragged before they 
can become free, have to go before the Wali, who is the official in question, and give 
him full information as to why they wish to be freed. But why should they have to 
go before an official, and give reasons why they wish to be free? Then the next 
thing is that they must make an adequate complaint against their masters. How is 
that material? Will the right hon. Gentleman explain to us—I don’t hold him 
responsible for it unless he allows it to be continued—how is it that they should first 
be compelled to mention any complaint they may have against their masters? Then 
another thing is, that they have to state when, how, and where they became his 
Slaves. That, however, may be necessary for purposes of registration, and I don’t 
make any complaint upon that point. Then all this is to be taken down for the 
information of the Wali. That may be perfectly right. Then it appears, after all 
that, the Slave must be sent to Zanzibar, where he is again submitted to examination, 
and valued for the benefit of his owner. 
Mr. G. N. Curzon (Southport, S.W. Lancashire) : That is not true. 

Sir R. Rem: The right hon. Gentleman says that is not true. I am very glad 
to hear that explicit statement from the right hon. Gentleman, because I think it 
conveys the impression that he does not approve of these things, which are stated 
upon very high authority to be true. Now if that is not true, of course, I have 
nothing to do but to turn to the Decree, for sig I think the right hon, Gentleman 
will acknowledge some degree of responsibility. Now I say that this Decree is almost 
as bad for all practical purposes as the particulars which I have been reading from, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman says are not correct. The object is that these 
men should become free men instead of Slaves. I have a copy before me, and there 
is not a word in it stating that the Slaves shall become free from its date. There are 
two articles of importance, Articles 2 and 5. By the second article it is not said that 
a man may go to the court and demand that he should be declared not to be a Slave 
and relieved from bondage, but in substance it is that where the master claims certain 
rights over the Slave, the court should decline to enforce those rights. Is that a 
carrying out of any promise that there should be an abolition, or a substantial 
abolition, of the status of Slavery in Zanzibar? Now the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government may think that that is an effective method of extirpating Slavery in 
Pemba, but the best proof that it is not an effective Measure, is that, according to 
Vice-Consul O’SuLLIVAN, only 20 or 30 Slaves have been restored to freedom during 
the six months following the publication of this Decree. And there is another thing 
to be pointed out, although I am not quite confident about it. I state it, however, 
upon the pretty good authority of my hon. Friend behind me, and it is that, practically, 
the Decree is unknown among the Slaves. It is no use doing these things piecemeal, 
Either the thing is right or it is wrong ; if it is wrong that you should take Slavery 
under the British flag—and I think it is not only wrong but infamous—you ought to 
take the most simple and direct means of extirpating it. Let me pursue it further, 
because I should have thought that some sort of procedure would have been invented 
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under this clause by which the Slaves could have had the means of originating the 
proceedings themselves. So much for the second article. I have only got one more 
article in this document to refer to, number five, which refers to the status of women, 
and I think it is a very remarkable article to have appeared under any Government in 
this country. Although I am not a purist in any particular sense, nor do I want to 
talk the language of Exeter Hall—for I don’t much believe in the language of Exeter 
Hall—I think hon. Members will be rather shocked by what is contained in this 
Clause. The article simply amounts to this, that if a man has a dozen girls working 
in the fields, and who otherwise might be free, all he has to do is to turn them into 
his concubines, and he can keep them for the rest of their lives. (Mr. Curzon 
dissented.) Will the right hon. Gentleman distinguish between the consequences of 
this Clause and any suspicion he may have in his mind. I do not make any imputation 
of a motive, and I have not the least doubt that what is revolting to me and others is 
revolting to the right hon. Gentleman. That is the obvious effect of the Clause. 
These people don’t want to part with their Slaves ; they are told that all they may 
do is to turn them into concubines, and they may keep them for the rest of their 
lives. I am perfectly certain that all gentlemen, who are men of the world and 
possess common-sense, will not dispute that. I am certain the right hon. Gentleman 
himself will not approve of it, and I don’t think he will deny that that is the natural 
consequence and result of the Ciause. Now, I want to say this for myself. As far 
as I am personally concerned, it is a simple matter, I know, but if the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government will set to work to put an end to this abomination, I 
don’t think any of us on this side of the House would object. I don’t think we are 
unaware of the difficulties there are in dealing with a country of many centuries, or 
rather zons ; we are not at all insensible to the difficulties which a civilising Power 
has to encounter when it goes to a country which is shrouded in a thick cloud of 
darkness. At the same time, is it a little money that is wanted? For my part, I 
would object to the money. But what is it that is wanted? It is nothing in the 
world but a firm determination to put an end to this blackguard business—for it is a 
blackguard business—and to restore to these wretched people their freedom. These 
poor creatures probably do not know anything at all, and you have to tell them of 
their position. If the Government would do that, and approach the matter in the 
spirit which I have indicated, I don’t think any difficulty would be experienced from 
any member of this House. 


Mr. Curzon: The speeches which have been delivered by Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, the moderation of which I desire to recognise, will 
give me the opportunity of removing many misapprehensions that appear to 
exist upon this matter. Hon. members have shown a greater moderation 
than has been exhibited by some of their clients in the newspapers. I have, 
of course, seen the letter of Bishop Tucker, to which my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for the Honiton Division, referred. I have read the series of 
letters from Mr. Burtt, the missionary in Pemba, and I entirely agree with 
the hon. Member for Chesterfield, when he said that those letters constituted 
a grave indictment of the honour of Her Majesty’s Government, accusing, as 
they do, the Government of a reluctance or an inability to fulfil assurances 
that have been publicly made in this House. That is a definite challenge, 
and I am glad to have the opportunity of accepting it, and of refuting the 
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evidence upon which it is based. The speeches to which the House has 
listened this evening, contain, in the first place, a general charge against the 
Government, and then a number of detailed and specific charges. The 
general charge is in this form, that the Decree of April, 1897, has been 
shown in operation to be a dead letter, that little or no effort is being made 
to carry it out, and the hon. Member for Chesterfield even went so far as to 
insinuate that British officials and Arab officials were acting together in a 
sort of conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice and to violate the pledges that 
have been given by the Government in this House. The words of Bishop 
‘TuCKER have been quoted, and they are even more strong. He says that by 
the Decree of last year a cruel wrong was done to the servile population of 
Pemba, and that it has proved to be a Decree of enslavement rather than of 
emancipation. Well, let us call to mind what this Decree was, and what 
were the assurances that were given with regard to it. The Decree was one 
for the abolition of the legal status of Slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba—that is, for the abolition of the system under which the master of a 
Slave enjoyed certain rights over the person and property of his Slave under 
the Mahomedan law, supported by the Mahomedan courts of the country. 
We were asked to abolish that system, and to introduce into those islands 
the system which had been so successful in India in 1843, and I invite hon. 
Gentlemen, and especially my hon. Friend (Sir Ropert REID)—who, with 
his legal acumen, need not be reminded of the distinction I am about to 
draw—to remember that the abolition of the legal status of Slavery is not 
the same thing as the abolition of Slavery itself. If Slavery itself is abolished 
every Slave becomes zpso facto free from that moment; he is free to run 
away from his master or his service, and to do what he pleases ; and in the 
islands of which I am speaking, had Slavery itself been abolished, it would 
have been in the power of 140,000 persons out of a population of 220,000 at 
once to quit the service upon which they were engaged, and to sweep in a 
great wave of disorder across the surface of those two islands. But what 
does it mean when the legal status of Slavery is abolished? It means that 
every Slave is at liberty to go before a court established for that purpose, and 
to claim his freedom. All he has to do is to go before that court, prove his 
identity, claim the liberty to which he is entitled, and receive the papers 
which register that fact ; and no court can, from the passing of the Decree, 
enforce any claims upon him by his former master. I venture to think my 
hon. Friend opposite has somewhat confused these two different things—the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery and the abolition of Slavery itself. I 
would remind the House that it was the abolition of the legal status of 
Slavery which was always demanded by the right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. You may look back at their speeches, at the petitions of the ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society, and at the addresses of the various missionary societies, 
and I defy you to find a single one in which it was not the abolition of the 
legal status of Slavery which was asked for, and was promised by successive 
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Governments in this House. And why did these societies and individuals 
ask for the abolition of the legal status of Slavery, and why did the Govern- 
ment grant it? It was for the simple reason that all of us desired to effect 
a great social revolution with the minimum of social and economic disturb- 
ance. We wanted to strike off the shackles of these poor people, and at the 
same time not to ruin the industry of these islands ; and, therefore, I venture 
to say that hon. Gentlemen opposite are not quite fair, or, at least, have not 
good memories, if they confuse these things, and now accuse the Govern- 
ment of having broken its pledges. At the present moment it is in the 
power of every Slave—or every former Slave, for no Slave now in effect 
exists—in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba to go and claim his freedom. 
A great many have done so—a great many more than hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have any idea of—but a great many have not done so; and why ? 
Because their masters have wisely offered to substitute for the former 
conditions of their service new conditions, under which the same people can 
continue to work for them for a definite wage. ‘The system of paid labour is 
everywhere in these islands replacing the system of forced labour ; and there 
are, I assure the House, hundreds of Slaves who, attached to the soil upon 
which they and their wives and families have lived for many years, satisfied 
with the new conditions of service under which they are now employed, 
have, instead of going to the courts to claim their freedom, settled down 
under the new conditions on the old spot. I venture to say that that is a 

state of affairs which ought to be encouraged rather than discouraged. Does 
anyone dispute that? Is there a man in this House who will contend that 

if these people are attached to the place where they have lived and worked, 
and if they are allowed to substitute free for servile labour, and to continue 
in the position of free men, instead of acting as Slaves, that is a bad condition 
of things, and impediments ought to be put in the way of it ? 

Mr. McKenna (Monmouth, North): That is romance—it is not the fact. 
It ought to be, but it is not. 

Mr. Curzon : But the sources of information from which I speak to-night 
are really superior to those which can be in the possession of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The state of things in the islands is really such as I have described, 
and if that be the case I think both sides will agree that it is a state of things 
which ought to be encouraged. I turn to the particular charges which have 
been brought in this connection. The first charge is one of the greatest 
importance, and it is one to which I am very glad to have an opportunity of 
turning, because it has been the subject of great misconception. It is the 
charge about concubines. In the Decree which was issued last year, two 
paragraphs are found upon one point, as to which Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained no doubt whatever—namely, as to the inexpediency and injustice 
of interfering with the family arrangements of the people. That Decree 
declared that so far from being attended with hardship or cause of complaint, 
the lot of the concubines who bore children, was not an irksome one, as they 
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held a position scarcely inferior to that of a wife ; and the SuLTAN was, 
therefore, to be assured that no interference was contemplated with the family 
rights to which so much value was attached. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries has said to-night that this was a provision at which every honest 
man ought to be shocked, and Bishop Tucker, in a letter tothe Zzmes, which 
has been quoted, called it “an iniquity beyond description.” But at whose 
suggestion was it that we introduced this indescribable iniquity? It was by 
the advice of the representative of the Society, of which the spokesman in 
this House is the hon. Gentleman. He will not deny that three years ago 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY sent out to Zanzibar Mr. DonALD MACKENZIE, 
who came back and wrote a strong paper in favour of the abolition of the 
legal status of Slavery, but who told Sir A. HarpinceE that, in his opinion, 
concubinage, one of the most difficult factors of the Slavery question, would 
have to be retained, even if Slave labour was abolished, as it was so essential 
a feature of Arab domestic life, especially in that part of the Moslem world, 
that interference with it was practically impossible. 


Mr. J. A. Pease: So far as I am aware, that opinion of Mr. DonaLp 
MACKENZIE was never endorsed by any Society in this country, and I believe 
he came to the conclusion owing to the arguments of certain officials in 
Zanzibar, who were known to be against the abolition of Slavery. 


Mr. Curzon: But the question is, is it an honest opinion or not? And 
Mr. DonaALD MACKENzIE’s opinion does not statid alone. You will find in 
the same Blue Book the statements of two lady missionaries who may be 
presumed to have proper regard for the sacred interests of their sex. Miss 
GREEN writes :— 

“The effect on the Slave women themselves of suddenly abolishing Slavery 
would be disastrous, for though I am sure, some from affection, and some from 
family ties, would stay with their mistresses, the majority would leave them, and 
unless some great effort was made, immorality and sin would abound unlimited.” 

I turn to the report of Mr. O'Suttivan, Vice-Consul in Pemba, who is a 
confirmed liberationist. He says :— 


“It would be undesirable, I consider, to include concubines in any scheme 


of liberation which may be decided upon. I am confident that the Arabs would 

strenuously oppose and bitterly resent any interference with the inmates of 

their harems.” 
Why were these persons excepted from the scope of the Decree? I know it 
is a delicate subject to speak on, and I hope I shall speak on it with respect, 
but I invite hon. Members to dissociate themselves from the ideas which 
ordinarily, in this House and in this country, connect themselves with this 
name. You must remember that we are dealing with a Mahomedan country 
with Mahomedan institutions, and under Mahomedan law; and, as Mr. 
O’SULLIVAN says in respect of the island of Pemba, the condition of these 
women is very different from that of ordinary Slaves. They are required only 
to perform the slightest domestic work ; when they bear children they cease 
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to be Slaves and their children are legitimate. It is clear, therefore, that 
these persons, of whom I am speaking, are not Slaves in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but are really wives in a country where polygamy is an institu- 
tion ; and I definitely assert it as my honest opinion that if we had freed 
these persons we should have grossly and unnecessarily affronted the most 
deeply-rooted instincts of the Arab nature, and should have prepared for 
ourselves very serious social trouble. What is it that my hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Dumfries, insinuates? He says that a man has 
merely to declare that any Slave girl is a concubine, or to announce his in- 
tention to treat her as one, in order to be able to evade the Decree, and to 
retain her in Slavery. No such thing has been done, I believe, or can be 
done—it would be a dishonest evasion of the Decree. 


Sir R. Rew: Does any doubt exist that the fact that a woman is a concubine 
excludes her from the chance of liberation? You cannot ask what is the motive for 
putting her in that position. 


Mr. Curzon: That is exactly what we do ask. The only persons to 
whom that part of the Decree applies are, if I may use the word, bond-fide 
concubines, who have acquired that status in the household of their masters, 
which cannot be claimed in favour of a Slave who is only a potential concu- 
bine. Any woman treated as the hon. Gentleman suggests, would only have 
to go before the Court and state her case. Let me also point out that the 
section of which I am speaking, is but a small section of the entire com- 
munity. Mr. O’SuLLIvAN says there are only 2,000 concubines in Pemba. 
The whole of the rest of the female Slave population of Zanzibar and Pemba 
are absolutely free, and have only got to claim their freedom in order to 
receive it to-morrow. That isaclear and definite statement to which the 
Government adhere. I pass on to the more specific cases which have been 
brought before us. 


Mr. Baytey: I should like to ask whether the inhabitants of Pemba 
have to go to Zanzibar to claim their freedom ? 


Mr. Curzon: That is a very important point, and I will come to it ina 
moment. I pass to the specific cases, which appear in the letters of Mr. 
Burtt. The hon. Gentleman below the Gangway said there was no reason 
to disbelieve the evidence of Mr. Burtr. I shall show that there is 
absolutely no reason to believe it. Mr. BurtrT is a missionary, who repre- 
sents the Society of Friends on a plantation in the island of Pemba, and he 
has written a series of letters to the Z7mes, which have been published, with 
sensational Photographs, by the ANTI-SLAvERY Society, and circulated 
throughout the country. He brings forward a number of cases in which he 
accuses the Wali of Pemba having failed—of having, indeed, refused—to 
carry out the terms of the Decree. When we saw those statements, which 
I think the hon. Gentleman opposite was kind enough to send to me at the 
Foreign Office, we at once sent out a copy of them to Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE, 
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at Zanzibar, and instructed him to make inquiry. He went to Pemba, and 
announced his intention of holding a Court of Inquiry. The Wali, who had 
been accused by Mr. Burtt, emphatically denied every accusation, and asked 
to be confronted with his accuser. Sir ARTHUR HarpINGE then asked Mr. 
Burtt to attend. I may say it appeared Mr. Burtr was not acquainted 
with the language of the country, and had had to rely on an interpreter, 
who was imperfectly acquainted with English ; but will it be believed that 
Mr. Burtt declined to produce the interpreter, and himself asked to be 
excused from attending the inquiry? Sir ARTHUR HarDINGE pointed out 
the inferences which would naturally be drawn there and in this country 
from that conduct ; but Mr. Burtt said he had supplied names and dates 
and places, and that was enough. However, Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE deter- 
mined, in spite of these discouraging circumstances, to investigate these 
charges, and did so. Iwill deal with two of them. One has been mentioned 
in this House to-night. The other has been mentioned by Bishop TUCKER, 
and I will deal with the latter first, because it is the most aggravated. Mr. 
BurTT, in his letter, made this statement— 

“Only a few days ago a case came under my notice in which a young female 
Slave refused either to allow her master to seduce her or to be made one of his 
concubines, and terribly had the poor girl to suffer at his hands in consequence. 
Complaint was made to the Wali, but no redress was obtained, and I presume 
she has had to submit and suffer.’’ 

And it is upon that statement, greedily accepted without any examination 
by Bishop Tucker, that he remarks : 

“We learn with a shameful indifference that, under the shadow and shelter 
of the protection afforded by Great Britain, the charmed circle of womanly 
sanctity, Which is every girl’s birthright, is obliterated and trampled in the dust.” 

This charge proved upon inquiry to be entirely false. The girl came 
before the Court. She testified that some time ago she had become the 
voluntary mistress of a man, and that he, loving her, wished to legalise his 
position with her under the Mahomedan law, by making her his concubine. 
She, not caring for him, declined, and appealed to the Wali for protection. 
The Wali gave it her and restored her to her mistress, since which she has. 
not been interfered with. That is the extent to which the charmed circle of 
womanly sanctity has been trampled in the dust by the Arab and British 
authorities in Pemba. I take the second case, which has been mentioned in 
the House to-night. This is the statement of Mr. Burtt, which was read. 
out by the hon. Gentleman opposite-— 

“Last week I visited the prison here, and found three female Slaves heavily 
ironed, who stated that their master had not given them proper food, and when 
they asked to be allowed to go into the town and find work, and earn money for 
their food and for him, he refused, and ordered them to go to work on his 
shamba. This they declined to do, and came and complained to the Wali, who 
forthwith committed them to prison for seven days, with shackles on their legs, 
for refusing to work for their master. On the Wali being questioned as to the. 
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cause of their imprisonment, he admitted it was for the offence stated above ; 

and, when asked if this was not contrary to the law, he said he knew it was, and 

then remarked, ‘But then the women do not know that they can be free.’ He 

promised, however, that they should be set at liberty at once, but when I next 

inquired they were still in prison.” 
I may say that these are the four women who figured in the photos in the 
leaflets issued by the hon. Gentleman, and disseminated for the information 
of the constituencies in the recent elections in this country. What are the 
facts about these women? Three of the four were Slave girls who left their 
master, who, on his part, complained to the Wali. The Wali said they 
could not be allowed to live upon the streets as they were then doing, and if 
in three days they did not find some occupation he would be obliged to shut 
them up as vagrants. They did not comply with the injunction, and after 
the lapse of the three days, they were shut up for one week. At the end of 
that time they were let out, they have obtained employment, and they have 
not since been interfered with. 

Mr. Davitt (Mayo, South) : Were they ironed while shut up ? 

Mr. Curzon: I think it is quite possible, under the circumstances, but 
I do not see that that affects my point or weakens my case. It is a matter of 
prison regulations. Perhaps hon. Members know that such things as hand- 
cuffs are in use in this country. 

Mr. Davitt: Yes, I was ironed. 

Mr. Curzon: I do not desire to say anything offensive. I am quite 
ready to apologise. I did not mean to say anything in the least personal ; 
I was only tempted to say what I did by the interruption of the hon 
Gentleman. The fourth girl in the photo was nota Slave girl atall,* but was 
put into prison in connection with a case of assault and wounding. I have 
now dealt with two of the cases alleged by Mr. Burtt. I have here a list of 
each of the cases named by him in his letters to the Zzmes, but I will not 
‘detain the House by further exposing their inaccuracy, and I will only say 
‘that we propose to lay the papers on the Table, and so put the whole 
evidence before the House of Commons. There is, however, one other 
point in connection with Mr. Burtr. He concluded with a general charge 
against the Arab officials, to the effect that they had never come to under- 
stand the first principles of justice, and had not the slightest desire to see 


‘justice done or freedom given; and when he was asked by Sir ARTHUR 


JHARDINGE, to whom this sweeping accusation applied, he had to admit that 
it applied to no one but the Wali, whose vindication I have already given to 
ithe House. I come now to the point which was raised by the hon. Member 
for Chesterfield, who asked just now whether Slaves in Pemba were not 
required to go to Zanzibar to claim their freedom. I think there has been 
‘some misconception on this point, even in the island itself, because there is 
-evidence in these letters that Mr. FarLErR, who was appointed to superintend 
the execution of the decree, was of opinion that Slaves in Pemba had to go 





The Anti-Slavery Reporter said “ three women and one man,” 
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to Zanzibar to get their freedom. I need hardly say that that was a complete 
illusion on his part ; and, as far back as November, Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE, 
in reply to Mr. Burtt, told him no such steps were necessary, and that any 
Slave desiring freedom could, either by himself or through application to 
Mr. Far_er or Mr. O’SULLIVAN, or to any missionary, apply to the Court ; 
that the Court had no authority to send him to Zanzibar, but that the case 
of his freedom must be settled at once upon the spot, and that he must, on 
complying with the necessary conditions, be provided with papers testifying 
to the fact. 

Mr. Baytey : Do we understand that there is a Court at Pemba which 
can give a man his freedom ? 


Mr. Curzon: Yes, there is a Court at Pemba which is specially insti- 
tuted to give Slaves their freedom without any reference to Zanzibar. 


Sir R. Rem: Are any conditions exacted before the grant of freedom is 
made by the Court at Pemba ? 


Mr. Curzon: So far as I know, the only conditions exacted are the 


satisfactory establishment of the identity of the person, and that he or she is. 


the Slave of a particular master. I agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, that if the procedure has been accurately described by 
him, it is unnecessarily cumbrous, and needs simplifying ; and I shall be 
prepared to write out, and ask that it shall be as much simplified and made 
as rapid as is possible. It has been my duty to dispel some of the fictions 


which have been circulated, not by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but by persons. 


in the island, and I should now like to give the House what, we are 
informed, are the real facts of the case as regards the carrying out of the 
decree. The hon. Member who moved the motion said that only 20 Slaves 
had been freed in Zanzibar. 


Mr. J. A. Pease: I stated that my information was not at all of a recent 
date. 

Mr. Curzon: Iam glad to hear the hon. Member say so, because as far 
back as July last—less than three months from the passing of the Decree— 
Sir ARTHUR HarDINGE told us that 120 Slaves had claimed their freedom, 
and he also said that the freed Slaves, although willing to take work, were 
insubordinate and difficult to manage. On the 17th June, Archdeacon 
FarLer reported that the news of the Decree was spreading rapidly, and that 
the Slaves were recognising their freedom, but were disobedient and inde- 
pendent. He said— 

“When I first came here it was cruelty or beating, but the letter of His 


Highness the SuLTAN has almost put an end to cruelty, and the Walis deal now 
officially with all cases of grave offence on the part of Slaves.” 


On July 2nd, he wrote— 


“The Slaves are getting very independent and to know their rights, and 
refuse to work at all if they think the work is not fair. Sometimes, when 


a 
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angry, they will bring serious accusations against their masters, without a 
shadow of truth in them.” 
He mentioned two cases in which the charges were proved to be quite false. 
Many of the Slaves who applied for their freedom were given work for 
wages, but they soon proved to be hopelessly idle, transferred their services, 
and preferred to starve rather than work. On August 29th, Archdeacon 
FARLER visited Weti. He says— 


““We have visited Weti and inspected the prison, and made arrangements 
for new contracts between several parties of masters and their Slaves.” 


Then I turn to the report, which I need hardly quote, of Mr. O’SuLtivan, 
lately presented to the House. From it the House will see that he speaks of 
the greatly improved condition of the prisons, the reorganisation of the 
native police, and in it he also says that the importation of Slaves has 
absolutely ceased. Well, sir, that is, so far as the Government are acquainted 
with it, the real state of affairs in the island. I now come to the question— 
How is it that so few Slaves have so far been freed in Pemba? The hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment implied that under the Decree issued 
on the 6th April only 20 Slaves. in all had been freed in the island in six 
months, and he seemed to assume that the whole of the rest of the working 
population had remained in Slavery. That is not quite correct. If he will 
continue to read that passage in the report, he would see that a very definite 
explanation, with which I need not trouble the House, is given as to the 
reasons why the Slaves had been so slow in applying for their freedom, But 
there is a further reason, not there stated, which is worth mentioning, and 
that is that in Pemba it is not urban Slavery, but agricultural Slavery, and 
the people on the island, who are satisfied with the condition in which they 
and their families have been accustomed to live, are content, as I have before 
remarked, to accept wages in place of the old Slave labour, and to remain on 
the estates with which they have been connected. At the same time, we are 
most anxious to spread the knowledge of this Decree to every hut and hovel 
in those islands. I do not deny for a moment that every step ought to be 
taken, and we are most anxious to take every step, to spread this know- 
ledge of the Decree. It is for that reason that we asked Archdeacon 
Far.er, who is well known as a very strong advocate of liberation, to act on 
behalf of the Government, and to see that the Decree was properly carried 
out. In September last we sent special instructions to the Wali in Pemba, 
directing them seriously to enforce the Decree. Sir, there are two other 
points raised by the hon. Gentleman to which I must allude. One is the 
question of compensation. I will not argue the rights or wrongs of com- 
pensation now. The Government decided a year ago that they were bound 
by their word, and that has, I believe, been acquiesced in by the House. 
But the hon. Gentleman has asked me whether this was not involving great 
expense upon the British taxpayer. Well, we have no reason to suppose 
that any claim will be made upon the British taxpayer. The number of 
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cases in which compensation has been demanded is very small, and is well 
within the competence of the Zanzibar administration to deal with. As 
regards the question of a limit of time, I cannot see that that has anything 
to do with it, when the obligation.is one of honour on our part, and if we 
had acted in the way that has been suggested we should, I think, have been 
giving away our own case. The other question to which I alluded was in 
regard to the mainland. Sir, my right hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
last year gave a pledge that, at the earliest possible date the abolition of 
Slavery would be carried out on the mainland also, but the conditions are 
not favourable at present for the carrying out of that task. In the first 
place, we must wait for the result of the experiment in the islands, from 
which we shall, no doubt, learn some useful lessons. Then there are one or 
two local conditions which have greatly disorganised the labour market on 
the mainland, and brought many of the landowners to the verge of ruin. 
One is the construction of the Mombasa railway, which has raised the price 
of labour ; and another the temptation held out by missionaries to induce 
Slaves to run away from their masters, and to settle on the mission land. 
But there is a third reason, which is this: that, with a troublesome rising 
going on in East Africa, in the interior, we have enough on our hands, and 
we do not want to precipitate trouble upon the coast. I think I have now 
answered the various criticisms and remarks that have been made by gentle- 
men opposite, and I think I have said enough to show that if upon the 
mainland we have not yet been able to carry out all that hon. Members 
opposite desire, yet the Government and the agents of the Government have 
endeavoured to honourably carry out their pledges, and I hope hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will not be so unreasonable as to demand that the prescription 
which we adopted on their advice should be abandoned almost before it has 
been tried. The proclamation was only passed last year, and has not yet 
tun for ten months, and in that short space of time you cannot eradicate all 
the social instincts and religious prejudices—because you must remember 
that Slavery is a matter of religion to the Mahomedan—that have grown up 
in the minds of these people in the course of centuries. You cannot take a 
national character into your hands and twist it and shape it as if it were 
putty, and you must consider past history. We do—and I repeat the 
assurance I have given—we do want to make this abolition of the legal 
status of Slavery not a dead letter, but a living and enduring fact ; we want 
the native courts to be genuine in the discharge of their responsibilities ; 
and we want every freed Slave to be turned not into an idle vagrant, but 
into a free labourer, working for a recognised wage. I hope I have made 
this clear to the House. I must be allowed before I sit down to repeat my 
apology for one hasty expression which I used in reply to an interruption 
from an hon. Gentleman opposite. May I say that if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would give us a helping hand in this matter ; if the Society which 
the hon. Gentleman so ably represents in this House, instead of rushing 
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headlong into the Zzmes newspaper whenever any sensational letter comes 
from a missionary at Pemba, containing perfectly groundless and unsupported 
charges, would put themselves in correspondence with us, and endeavour to 
assist us in the honourable object we have both at heart ; and if, instead of 
prejudging and denouncing the Government for every step taken, hon. 
gentlemen would give us credit for a little of that honesty and sincerity 
which we are only too ready to believe they possess themselves, I believe 
that, if they would only treat us in that way, we should, in a few years 
time, settle this vexed question of Slavery, without detriment to the peace 
or prosperity of the islands. 


[The BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, whilst anxious to assist the 
Government in every possible manner to procure the Abolition of Slavery, must — 
respectfully decline the invitation of the Hon. Gentleman to submit its correspondence 
to the supervision of the Foreign Office before seeking its publication in the impartial 
columns of the Zzmes. 


[The object for which the Society has striven-ever since it first induced Parliament 
to investigate the question of the Slave-trade and Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba in 1871 
—see Slave-trade Select Committee, August, 1871, No. 420,—is the complete Abolition 
of Slavery, as the only effectual mode of stopping the Slave-trade. It is not, therefore, 
likely at the present moment, when the Government has made itself responsible 
for the issue of some kind of Abolition Decree in the islands of the Sultanate, to adopt 
the plan proposed by the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whereby he 
thinks we might “zx a few years time settle this vexed question of Slavery.” 


[The Government has not yet touched the “ vexed question ” on the mainland 
strip, but Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE’s last published statement thinks the matter might 
be settled in a decade. By that time most of the present Slaves would be dead, and 
so would many of those who are now engaged in fighting their battles.— 
Ep. Reporter.] 


Sir W. Harcourt (Monmouth, W.): The language used by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the beginning and end of his speech will not, I think, 
find sympathy in any part of this House. This is not a question which 
ought to excite Party feeling. The question of Slavery has not, in these 
discussions, assumed a Party aspect, and no Party character attached to any 
single speech yet made in this Debate before the right hon. Gentleman rose. 
This is a matter upon which every person, I believe, in this House desires to 
obtain a satisfactory solution, but the right hon. Gentleman has made it the 
opportunity for an attack upon a man like Bishop TUCKER. 

Mr. Curzon : I really must interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, though 
Idoso most reluctantly. I repudiate absolutely having made any attack 
upon Bishop Tucker. All that I did was to show that Bishop Tucker had, 
in a letter in the TZimes, supported and repeated, without adequate 
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examination, charges made by a missionary, which I. have proved, in 
evidence, to be false. 

Sir W. Harcourt : I express my own feeling onthe subject. I say that 
the language used by the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs about Bishop 
-TucKER is, in my opinion, considering the influence, the most proper 
influence, which Bishop Tucker has in East Africa, most unfortunate, and 
I think it will have the effect-—— 


Mr. Curzon: What did I say? 


Sir W. Harcourt: The House heard what the right hon. Gentleman 
said. 

Mr. Curzon: Will the right hon. Gentleman quote my words. I am 
very sorry to persist in interrupting, but I am sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not wish to do mea great injustice any more than I desire to do 
an injustice to Bishop Tucker. He has made a very serious charge against 
me. Will the right hon. Gentleman quote my words ? 


Sir W. Harcourt: I cannot from memory quote your words, but they 
will be reported, no doubt, and then it will be seen whether or not the right 
hon. Gentleman did severely censure Bishop TucKER. 


Mr. Curzon : Hear, hear ! 


Sir W. Harcourt : Well, I say that was a most unfortunate course for 
the right hon. Gentleman to take on a question of this kind. I do not 
think Bishop Tucker deserves any censure. The only question we have to 
consider is really this. Are we doing all we ought to do, or all we can do, to 
put an end to the system of Slavery in Pemba? That is the only question 
before us, and not any difference between the Under Secretary and Bishop 
TUCKER or anybody else. That difference is really immaterial, and I only 
mention it in order to protest against his being made the scapegoat in this 
discussion. This question of Slavery in these countries has been for several 
years, and upon many occasions, under discussion in the House of Commons. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman has stated that nobody ever proposed the 
abolition of Slavery. That is not so. My right hon. Friend behind me, 
who so persistently and ably brought this matter up for discussion in the 


House, most distinctly dealt with it upon that footing, advocating emancipa- 


tion pure and simple. Upon a former occasion the present Colonial 
Secretary, totally dissatisfied with the statement of the Government of the 

day on this subject, came forward and said— 
“Ts it consistent with all we have done and said in the past, that what is prac- 

tically the British flag should fly over Slavery?” 

That was said in 1895, and the only question we have now to ask ourselves 
in 1898 is—lIs the British flag to continue to fly over Slavery? That isa 
very plain and simple matter, and it has nothing to do with letters in the 
_ Times or anything else. The question is—Is the British flag flying over Slavery 
to-day? That is a matter upon which the House can judge, and upon which 
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the Government can act. I, therefore, hope that without the least regard 
to Party, or the question raised by the right hon. Gentleman, the House will 
proceed to vote upon the immediate issue—whether or not, in their opinion, 
Slavery ought to go on in thoseislands. That is a very definite issue. The 
question which the Colonial Secretary asked upon a former occasion, we ask 
now. He was dissatisfied with the course that was taken at that time, but 
the Government of which he is a Member are now responsible, and are they 
prepared to act upon the principle as stated by the Colonial Secretary ? 
That is a definite matter upon which the House of Commons can pronounce 
an opinion. Well, now, Sir, as to these documents, these articles which have 
been drawn up. The right hon. Gentlemen has spoken as if it was incon- 
ceivable that there should be abolition of Slavery. I hold in my hand what 
professes to be a translation of the Decree. I don’t know whether it isa 
mistake or not, but it professes to be a document declaring what has been 
done in Zanzibar and in Pemba. Now, what is the heading? It is “ The 
Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar.” That is the heading, and it professes to 
be an official translation of the Decree abolishing Slavery, issued by the 
SuLTAN on the 8th of April. 

Mr. Curzon: That is not our heading. 

Sir W. Harcourt : It may be that it is not part of the document ; that 
it is no part of the Decree. Now, the Decree as I have got it here, professes 
to carry out what the Colonial Secretary calls “the abolition of Slavery 
under the British flag.’ Let us see how it is done. It is done in this extra- 
ordinary way. First of all, all claims made, of whatever description, before 
any Court of public authority, with respect to the relations of master and 
Slave, shall be referred to the District Court. Well, now, that Court, as I 
understand it, is administered by the WatI. I have nothing to say against 
the Wa I, but I venture to think that if you want to put an end to Slavery 
under the British flag you should have the authority of the British Govern- 
ment to do it, and you never will really accomplish the object which you 
aim at if you do not carry this thing out under British supervision. It is 
quite true, as the right hon. Gentleman has said, that the people are of 
the Mahomedan religion, and that they do not look upon Slavery as a 
thing to be got rid of. It is the English belief and English faith alone that 
can do anything in this matter to put an end to Slavery. Therefore, if you 
are to do anything at all, it ought to be done under British administration, 
whatever the machinery may be that you employ. When you come to con- 
sider that these ignorant Slaves are to be themselves the promoters, and 
carry on as it were a litigation which is to end in their freedom, the thing, 
on the face of it, is doomed to be a failure. It cannot be otherwise. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said—and I could not understand that part of his 
speech —that the Slaves who were emancipated .were ‘‘disobedient and 
independent.” Well, it is very much the nature of a Slave, when he is 
emancipated, to be disobedient and independent. These men the moment 
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they are emancipated, would become independent. Do I understand that 
when they are free they are to be subjected, in the well-known phrase, to 
forced labour? Are these men, when their Slavery has been abolished, in 
the words of the old Southern States of America, to be men “held to 
labour,” because that was the euphemism for Slavery. What is the meaning 
of denouncing these emancipated Slaves? The right hon. Gentleman has 
described what bad fellows they were—that they were ‘disobedient and 
independent” 

Mr. Curzon: They were really not my words ; I was quoting from the 
letters of Archdeacon Fare, the representative of the Government in the 
Island of Pemba. 

Sir W. Harcourt: Very well, then, I do not want the Government 
to be represented by men who say that Slaves who are emancipated are 
‘disobedient and independent.” I strongly desire that the right hon. 
Gentleman shall instruct his agents in future not to be impatient of the 
independence of any emancipated Slaves ; and, at all events, if we gain that, 
it will have been something gained in this matter. Well, sir, the question 
is: Is not the thing condemned by the fact that the number of these Slaves 
is 200,000, and that they are to be emancipated at the rate of 40 per month? 
I want to know when this will end. I do not know whether the present 
Government will last until the final emancipation of 200,000 Slaves at this 
rate of 40 per month of these independent and disobedient men. We make 
no charge against the Government of desiring not to see the emancipation 
of the Slaves ; but we want to point out that the methods they are pursuing 
are not adequate. I have no doubt the Government desire, as any Govern- 
ment would desire, that Slavery under the British flag should be abolished ; 
but what we are contending for is, that the methods they are pursuing are 
not the proper methods, and are not adequate methods. Now, the extra- 
ordinary thing is that the right hon. Gentleman talks of the small number 
of men in respect of whom compensation was paid. That is a very striking 
fact, because compensation is only claimed by those men who have owned 
Slaves under the old law ; but the great majority of these Slaves have never 
been legally Slaves at all, and that proves that the condition of things is that 
these were men who were illegally held in Slavery altogether, and that there 
was no question of compensation at all. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
complains that the missionaries have been inducing Slaves to run away from 
their masters. Why should they not be induced torun away? Has the 
right hon. Gentleman ever read “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or the history of the 
runaway Slaves in the Southern States of America? These men were legally 
Slaves, but when they are illegally, by the laws of the country, held in Slavery, 
why should not the missionaries induce them to become free and independent 
men? But the right hon. Gentleman charges these missionaries with inducing 
the Slaves to leave the condition of Slavery in which they are. I cannot under- 
stand the observation made by the right hon. Gentleman upon this subject. 
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He really seems to think that it is the duty of these illegal Slaves to remain 
with their masters, and anybody who induces them to leave their masters is 
doing something which he ought not to do, and that the Slave who frees 
himself is wrong in preferring liberty to Slavery, and the company of the 
missionaries to that of the Slave master. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
came to deal with the question of the article—that article with reference to 
the question of concubines, and he waxed very warm about the opinions and 
feelings of Mahomedans upon the subject. But I want to know, can you 
give any example of where you are setting to work to do away with Slavery 
when you have made a similar condition? Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
gave his strong opinion upon the matter ; but, sir, the hon. Member who 
sits behind me has given his opinion, which I venture to say, with every 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman, is as good an opinion upon this subject 
as his ; but he did not stop there. He gave us another opinion. If there is 
any man who is an authority in East Africa, it is Sir Joun Kirk. Any man 
who knows Africa knows he is one of the best administrators in the country, 


and, now, let us see what Sir JoHNn Kirk says in a letter to my hon. 
Friend :— 


“TI object to female Slaves being exempted from the operation of the new 
law, and left in Slavery. I do not consider that any practical difficulty would 
have arisen had the law been made of universal application.” 


That is an absolute contradiction to the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and a contradiction by the man who is most capable of giving the House an 
opinion upon the subject. I hope the Government will really alter that 
article, which makes this exception in the case of female Slaves, an exception 
which Sir Joun Kirk thinks totally unnecessary. If that is so, I cannot 
think that the Government will have any desire to insist upon an article which 
certainly does not read pleasantly at first sight. Now, sir, upon this whole 
matter let us see what it is that we ought to do in the House of Commons, 
without any party feeling or prejudice. Let us ask ourselves, are we going 
on with this work, which we all believe to be a necessary and honourable 
work, as fast as we ought and as effectually as we ought? I cannot help 
thinking that as this work was commenced to be undertaken in 1895, and 
this is the third year since it was undertaken, and last year—the Jubilee year 
of the Queen—the Proclamation was issued, it is a work which should be 
speedily accomplished. We are not getting on with it as we ought to do. 
Therefore, I do hope that we shall have an assurance from the Government 
that the methods by which the emancipation of Slaves shall be effected shall 
be more rapid, more reasonable, and more efficient; and that these round- 
about methods of procedure shall no longer be insisted upon ; above all, that 
the British authorities shall themselves undertake to see that the thing is 
done, that it shall not be left in the hands of Mahomedan administrators, 
but the Government shall make themselves directly cognizant and directly 
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responsible for the carrying out of a work in the prosecution of which I 
believe both sides of the House are equally interested. 


Right Hon. A. J. Batrour: I cannot ask the House to listen to me for 
more than a few minutes, and I should not have intervened in these pro- 
ceedings to-night had it not been that it appears to me the right hon. 
Gentleman has implied a lukewarmness on our part in dealing with this 
question of Slavery, which certainly we are not open to, and has implied a 
virtue on his part to which, I think, he has very little claim. The islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba have now been under the dominant cortrol of the 
Government of this country since, I think, the year 1891 or 1892. In the 
years which have elapsed since that period, the right hon. Gentleman has | 
had a leading share of control in the policy of the country for a large portion | 
of the time. Let anybody ask himself in what years, since 1890, most has 
been done towards the liberation of Slaves in the islands? The Party to 
which I belong, both in Opposition and in Office, have shown a great desire 
to further the cause of freedom. The zeal of the right hon. Gentleman has 
been demonstrated in acts, and in words even, only since he went into 
Opposition. And for him to come down and lecture us, and pose as the great 
advocate of freedom as against the Party who sit on this side of the House, 
really is absolutely ludicrous in face of the undoubted historic facts which we 
all have at our command, and within our most recent memory. Do not let 
the right hon. Gentleman or his friends suppose that I think that they are 
less earnest than we are in the cause of the abolition of Slavery. I make no 
such absurd charge. I know they are anxious to do it; but I think they will 
admit, on their side, that it is a little unreasonable to be so very much alive 
to the extreme difficulties of the problem while you are in office, and to see 
no difficulty at all in sweeping away the whole system at one stroke of the 
pen directly you get into Opposition. The right hon. Gentleman forgets 
that the steps we have taken, and which are now criticised by him and his 
friends, are steps taken, I was almost going to say, upon the very advice of 
those who now pose as our critics. We are told we ought to have done much 
more than abolish the legal status of Slavery. Sir, to abolish more than the 
legal status of Slavery would be to go against the advice of Bishop TuckER 
and other missionaries. And when the right hon. Gentleman quotes Bishop 
Tucker, as he has a perfect right to do—the Bishop being a great authority 
on the subject—let him remember that in this case it is Bishop TuckEr’s 
advice we have taken. No doubt, one result of proceeding to deal with the 
problem of Slavery, by abolishing the legal status, is that the actual process 
of liberation may be somewhat slower than it otherwise would be. That 
may be true, but the right hon. Gentleman has, in the first place, not 
ventured to say that the gradual process is less beneficial than the sudden 
process in such matters ; and, in the second place, he has greatly exaggerated 
the slowness with which that beneficial process is being catried on. He 
quoted statistics, furnished by the hon. Gentleman behind him, and which at 
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any rate I do not want, to the effect that only 40 Slaves a month have 
appealed to the Court for their freedom ; and he bases upon that premise the 
erroneous conclusion that it is only 40 Slaves a month who have obtained 
their freedom. There is no connection whatever between the premise and 
the conclusions. The Slaves are widely acquainted—I hope they are 
universally acquainted—with the fact that the legal status of Slavery is 
abolished, and that they can obtain their freedom. One of two courses is 
open to the Slave. He may go to the Court and take his freedom ; or he 
may go to his master, and say— 

“T have a right to my freedom. I am now a free man under the laws of the 


country. I am satisfied that I can leave your service, but I am prepared to work 
for you for a wage.” 


And that is the process which has gone on to a much greater extent than 
the legal process, which the right hon. Gentleman erroneously thinks is the 
sole and only measure of the success of the action the Government has 
taken. Of course, we have no statistics as to the number of Slaves who have 
made new conditions with their former masters, we have not the power to 
get or give them, but there seems every ground to believe that they are far in 
excess of the number of Slaves who have found it. necessary to go to the 
court. Every man in this House will admit that, of the two processes, the 
first is far the smoothest and most beneficial, and the one least likely to cause 
social revolution and difficulty. For the House must remember that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to carry out such a change of the law as we are 
endeavouring to accomplish in Pemba and Zanzibar—and nobody can think 
it more desirable than I do—no such great social revolution can be carried 
out without much suffering. The result itself may, in the main, be beneficial 
—I believe that they are almost wholly beneficial—but the change itself in no 
country in the world has yet been carried out without a great deal of 
difficulty and friction and evil—subsidiary evil, if you like, but still evil. If 
we can find a plan—as, I believe, under the advice of Bishop Tucker and 
his friends, the ANTI-SLAvVERY SociETY, we have done—of carrying out 
this great change without undue friction, we deserve, in my opinion, not 
blame, but credit for what we have done. The House may rest assured 
that the policy, so far from being inimical to the cause of freedom, 
is the very policy which is likely to place that cause on a solid and 
permanent besis. I do not know that I need deal with any of the subsi- 
diary sarcasms of the right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
denounced Archdeacon Far.LER for having, in a report which my right hon. 
Friend read to the House, described the Slaves, who claimed their freedom, 
as being disobedient and independent, and, indeed, as having all the other 
virtues of the present Liberal Party. But I think the right hon. Gentleman 
was unduly hard on us when he criticised us for appointing Archdeacon 
FAaRLER as our assistant and adviser in the process of extinguishing Slavery 
in Zanzibar and Pemba. He was appointed at the very request of the 
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gentlemen who sit behind the right hon. Gentleman. He had been well 
known for many years for his strenuous and arduous work in the cause of 
liberation, and that cause had no firmer friend in East Africa, or elsewhere, 
than this gentleman now attacked by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
It does appear to me that never was anybody worse situated for criticising 
us in this matter than the right hon. Gentleman. In office he did 
nothing, and when we come into office and try to do something he 
attacks us for not doing more; and then, when his indictment is 
closely examined, it turns out that the things for which we are chiefly 
attacked are the things which we have done at the instance and 
by the advice of the Anti-SLavery Society, of which, in Opposition, the 
right hon. Gentleman is glad to make himself the spokesman. Under these 
circumstances, I hope the House will not agree to this Amendment. We 
are all at one in our earnest desire to carry out the policy to which both 
sides of the House have now committed themselves, and the House may rest 
assured that no measures will be left unattempted by us, which may bring 
this great social reform to a successful issue, without carrying in its train 
more than the inevitable minimum of evil which any social revolution must 
necessarily carry with it. 


Mr. SypNey Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I should deplore if 
this subject were in any way to be treated as a party question, because 
it is a matter that for many years past has been one of the utmost 
importance. Now, Mr. Speaker, the point that has been raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and by the Under-Secretary, was practically that 
he did not propose to abolish Slavery—that it was not possible at one fell 
swoop to liberate all the Slaves at Zanzibar. But I think it is understood on 
both sides of the House—it certainly is on this side of the House—that, if it 
is to be abolished, it is not to be a dead letter, but that it was to be carried 
out at the earliest possible moment, and that it was to be carried out earnestly. 
Iam afraid that the right hon. Gentleman is somewhat sanguine as to the 
steps which have been taken towards the abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar, 
and as to the likelihood of its being altogether abolished. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that a good many Slaves were being liberated without the 
operation of the court, but simply went to their masters and claimed their 
freedom. But that is certainly contrary to the report of a gentleman who 
was sent out to inspect and report upon the subject, for he says that Slaves 
were being retained as Slaves who had no knowledge of the position— 
the legal position—in which they had been placed, and they did not 
know that they could obtain their freedom. Could not the right hon. 
Gentleman take such steps as would bring the matter more to the know- 
ledge of the Slaves themselves, or do something more than has been done 
at the present moment? We understand, from the official reports, that 
these proclamations have never been published except in Arabic. I certainly 
think, and others think, that the proclamations should be published in the 
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language of the Slaves themselves, so that those who were able to read them 
should be in a position to explain their purport to their fellow-Slaves. I 
am glad to hear that it is not a fact that these Slaves, in order to obtain 
their freedom, have to go through all sorts of formalities, and that they have 
not to be sent in any case to Zanzibar. But it is a fact, as the right hon. 
Gentleman says, that they are sometimes sent from Pemba to Zanzibar in 
order to obtain their freedom. These Slavery formalities will be in future, 
as far as possible, abolished, so that the Slave will be able to obtain a 
summary freedom. And I should like to go further. I certainly con- 
sider, Mr. Speaker—and I think there is a great deal of force in what 
I desire to impress upon the right hon. Gentleman—viz., that in every 
case where these demands for freedom are heard in the native Courts, 
there ought to be some English representative present not only to give 
confidence to the Slaves but also to see that justice is done. As regards 
the compensation which the right hon. Gentleman referred to, what we 
do think with regard to that matter is this—whether it would not be worth 
while to consider the advisability of stating that after a certain date no fur- 
ther compensation will be paid—in order to see whether, by adopting that 
course, it will induce the masters of their own free will to bring the system 
of Slavery to an end shortly themselves, in order to obtain that compensa- 
tion which they will not otherwise obtain later on. Under present 
circumstances, I think, there can be no doubt that there is almost universal 
ignorance as to their proper legal status on the part of the male popula- 
tion themselves. There is, of course, a great deal of opposition on the part 
of the Arabs to allowing the meaning of the proclamations to be widely 
known, and consequently there are very many difficulties in the way of any 
person who desires to obtain his freedom. Something has been said with regard 
to the administration of these Acts. There is no doubt that the chief is a man of 
very great ability—a man who has done more public service in the proposed 
abolition of Slavery than anybody else—but we can hardly expect that he would 
be anxious to endeavour to carry out these proclamations as some impartial 
new man. And, Mr. Speaker, Iam afraid that his opinions are well known to the 
Arabs of Zanzibar, and they consider that so long as he is there they need not 
themselves very much trouble about the abolition of Slavery. We have had 
arguments so fully stated on both sides of this House with regard to this 
matter that I do not propose to carry it further, but what all of us do feel, 
and feel strongly, is that this matter has continued too long, and we do desire, 
by raising our voices in protest this evening, not in any way to say anything 
at all adverse to the Government, but to do that which the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes us to do, viz., to strengthen the hands of the Government 
in the work which they have undertaken, and I earnestly trust that this 
Debate will do something towards bringing about the consummation we all 
desire, but I do regret that neither in the speech of the Under Secretary 
of State, nor in that of the First Lord of the Treasury, have we had any 
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: adequate promises with regard tothis matter. It is a very lamentable thing 


on the part of my hon. Friend that he should have over and over again in 
this House to raise this vexed question, but the full justification for his 
action has been shown by the fact that whenever he has raised this question 
he has obtained satisfactory concessions from the Government of the day, and 
we are all at one in hoping that this Debate will lead to further concessions. 


Question put, “that these words be there added ’’ :—The House azvided ; 
Ayes 120, Noes 181. [Excluding Tellers, as was done with the Ayes, the 
Noes were 179 only]. 


AYES. 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, William (Gatehead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
sAsquith, Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry 
Baker, Sir John 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. J. Blair (Clackm.) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Billson, Alfred 

1oBirrell, Augustine 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


Ellis, Thos. Edw. (Merionethshire) 
Evershed, Sydney 
Fenwick, Charles 

40F french, Peter 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Gibney, James 

45Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 


Brigg, John 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 


15 Burt, Thomas 


Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 


20Causton, Richard Knight 


Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clancy, John Joseph 
Clough, Walter Owen 


25Collery, Bernard 


Colville, John 

Crean, Eugene 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) 
Daly, James 


Hammond, John (Carlow 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
50Harwood, George 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hon, Charles Seale- 
Hedderwick, Thomas Charles H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
55Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C, 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Edwd. 
Joicey, Sir James 
Jones, David Brynmor (Swansea) 
6oJones, William (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kinloch, Sir John George Smyth 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Labouchere, Henry 
65Lambert, George 





Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cumberland) 
Leese, Sir Joseph F. (Accrington) 


30Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) 


Davitt, Michael Leng, Sir John 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Lewis, John Herbert 
Dillon, John 70Lloyd-George, David 


35Doogan, P. C, 
Duckworth, James 


Logan, John William 
MacAleese, Daniel 
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MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 

M’ Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
75M’Dermott, Patrick 

M’Donnell, Dr. M. A. (Queen’s Co.) 

M’Ghee, Richard 

M’Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 

M’Kenna, Reginald 
80M’Leod, John 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
85Morton, Edward J. C. (Devonport) 

Murnaghan, George 

O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 

O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 

O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
goPaulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare 

Pirie, Captain Duncan 

Price, Robert John 
95Priestley, Briggs (Yorks. ) 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
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Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
1ooRobson, William Snowdon 

Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 

Sinclair, Capt. John (Forfarshire) 

Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
1o5Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stevenson, Francis S. 

Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
110Tanner, Charles Kearns 

Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 

Thomas, David Alfred (Merthyr) 

Tully, Jasper 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
115Wedderburn, Sir William 

Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 

Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 

Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
120 Yoxall, James Henry 


Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. JosepH A. Pease and Mr. THomas BayYLey. 


NOES. 


Allhusen, Augustus Henry Eden 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ascroft, Robert 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
sAtkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) 
Balcarres, Lord 
toBalfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (Manchester) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. Gerald W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
15Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hon. Sir M. H. (Bristol) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
20Bethell, Commander 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 








Bowles, T. Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
25Brookfield, A. Montague 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
30Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worcester) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
35Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
40Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cross, Herbert Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N.(Lancs. S.W.) 
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Curzon, Viscount ( Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
45Dane, Richard M. 
Denny, Colonel 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Douglas, Rt. Hon, A. Akers- 
soDrage, Geoffrey 
Drucker, A. 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellows, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
55Fergusson, Rt. Hon. Sir J. (Manchr). 
Finch, George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
60 Flannery, Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur B. 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 
65Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
70Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Rt. Hn. G, J. (St. George’s) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
75Gretton, John 
Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert William 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
S8oHeath, James 
Helder, Augustus 
Hill, Rt. Hon, Lord Arthur (Down) 
Houston, R. P. 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
8s5Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon, James 
goKimber, Henry 
Knowles, Lees 
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Lafone, Alfred 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Edwin (Cornwall) 
_ 95Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lea, Sir Thomas (Londonderry) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn- (Swansea) 
1ooLockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Charles W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
105Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
110Maclure, Sir John William 
M’ Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M’Iver, Sir Lewis 
M’Killop, James 
Malcolm, Ian 
115Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hon. W. F. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
120Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Murray, Rt. Hon. A. Graham (Bute 
125Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
130Parnell, John Howard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 
135Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon, Chas. Thomson 
140Round, James 
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Russell, Gen. F. S. (Cheltenham) 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 

Samuel Harry S. (Limehouse) 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
145Seely, Charles Hilton 

Sharp, William Edward T. 

Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
150Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stanley, Edward James (Somerset) 

Stewart, Sir Mark J. M’Taggart 

Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
155Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier | 

Sutherland, Sir Thomas 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
160Thorburn, Walter ° 
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Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edward Murray 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
165Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (Isle of Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
170Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Joseph Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald : 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
175Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy. 





Tellers for the Noes, Sir W1itt1aM WALROND and Mr. ANSTRUTHER. 


An examination of these lists shows that the voting was on Party 
lines only, and had nothing to do with the ANTI-SLAVERY question, 
which has been sacrificed to the exigencies of Party. We give one 
striking instance, which was certainly an astonishment to us, as we 
expected that the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, who spoke so 
strongly against Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, in 1895, when he was 
in Opposition, would at least have refrained from recording his vote in 
favour of Slavery, as was done by Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, who after 
seconding Mr. PEASE’s Amendment avoided going into either Lobby. 
If the very considerable number of gentlemen amongst the Woes, who 
have spoken against the continuance of Slavery in British Protectorates, 
had been true to their Abolition colours, the Government would have 
found themselves in a very humiliating minority. 


The BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, undismayed 
by defeat, will cheerfully accept President LINCOLN’S advice, and “go 
on pegging away.” Magna est veritas, et prevalebit, and it is certainly 
true that the boasted Abolition of the status of Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, is, under the shadow of the British Flag, being carried out (?) on 
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lines hitherto unknown to the world—whilst on the mainland strip, not 
even the Government pretends that any attempt has ever been made to 
carry it out at all. 


[This Debate—published in full for future reference—has been re-printed from 
““ HANSARD’S Official Report.” The asterisks, in that report, placed against the names 
of Mr. J. A. Pease and Mr.G. N. Curzon, indicate that those gentlemen have revised 
their speeches.—Ep. Reporter.] 


ANALYSIS :— 
FOR ABOLITION. AGAINST. FOR ABOLITION. AGAINST 
Liberals ws 89 None Nationalists... 27 None 
Unionists ...  Vone 27 Parnellites__... 3 I 
Conservatives ... I 153 


(Not a single Liberal Unionist voted in favour of Abolition.) 





What the Press Says. 


From the “Dairy News,” February 11, 1898. 


“Mr. JosepH Pease’s Amendment to the Address, calling for the immediate abolition 
of Slavery in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, was defeated in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 181 votes against 120, or a good deal less than one half 
the advantage which the Government profess to command. This is not surprising. 
For Mr. Prass had a very strong case, and Mr. Curzon had a very weak one. Mr. 
PEASE showed, on the authority of the British Vice-Consul, that of two hundred 
thousand Slaves only forty were released in a month, that women were not being 
liberated, and that protracted litigation was often necessary to obtain freedom. As 
Sir Rogerr Rerp pointed out, the terms of the Proclamation issued are ambiguous, 
and seem to recognise that Slavery may be legal. Where British law applies Slavery 
cannot be legal, and the sooner that is known the better. Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, 
the principal representative of this country at Zanzibar, is anything but zealous for 
the extinction of Slavery. It is the business of the Foreign Office to spur his lagging. 
energy or to remove him. Mr. Curzon draws a distinction, of which Lord 
MANSFIELD would have made short work, between abolishing Slavery and putting an 
end to its ‘legal status.’ The protection of legal Slavery is bad enough. The 
protection of illegal Slavery under the British flag is monstrous. Mr. Curzon seems 
to think it a very wicked thing for missionaries to assist Slaves in escaping from their 
masters. We agree with Sir WinL1am Harcourt, whose forcible and thoroughly 
English speech was loudly and deservedly cheered, that it is a most righteous thing, 
and that the missionaries could not be better employed. Mr. Curzon talks of Slaves 
being disobedient and independent. Under the British flag, and by common 
humanity, they are entitled to be both. Mr. Batrour’s feeble retort of ‘ You're 
another’ was peculiarly inappropriate to the case. The Government have no excuse 
for tolerating Slavery in Zanzibar, and if anything could aggravate their offence it would 
be the vehemence with which they denounced the late Administration for not having 
abolished it four years ago. We hope that the electors of Pembrokeshire and Cricklade 
will be asked what they think of a British Government which winks at the ‘ peculiar 
institution.’ ” 
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From the ‘‘ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” February 11, 1898. 

“On Mr. Pease’s amendment drawing attention to the working of the Decree 
abolishing the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar, the Government majority fell to 61. 
This Decree was issued last April, but it is admitted that thus far only a score or so 
of Slaves have obtained their freedom as the result of its provisions. Mr. Curzon 
asks for more time, and pleads that the Slave is now paid for his labour, since his 
owner knows that without payment the Slave will obtain his freedom. Even so, 
this is hardly a satisfactory explanation, but this Slavery question is never satisfac- 
torily treated by Mr. Curzon. Last June he took up a ridiculous and indefensible 
attitude by defending the catching of Slaves by British officials as if it were the most 
proper and natural thing in the world. Last night he was betrayed into-a most 
offensive and unfortunate retort to Mr. Davirr. Since Mr. Curzon apologised, not 
once, but twice,‘ there the matter rests’ (to use Mr. BALFour’s phrase), but we wish 
‘we could hope that Mr. Curzon would learn wisdom from yesterday’s apologies.” 


From the “\SpectaTor,” February 12, 1898. 


““On Thursday, Mr. PeasE, who moved an amendment regretting that no 
efficient action had yet been taken to put down Slavery in the Zanzibar 
Protectorate, pointed out that the Decree abolishing Slavery had been left 
to be carried out by officials at Zanzibar who had constantly reported against 
the abolition of Slavery there. He complained, further, that the law had 
been administered by Arab officials instead of by Englishmen. The demand 
that the Slaves should be freed on the mainland—where the Decree does not 
operate —was a reasonable one. ‘It ought not to be that in order to obtain 
freedom a Slave must fly beyond the limits of the British Protectorate.’ 
Mr. Curzon’s speech in reply was both irascible and unconvincing ; but his 
position was a difficult one, for he was professing to defend the factitious 
attempts to abolish Slavery, and yet really defending the modified form of 
Slavery which he and Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE have apparently determined 
to maintain in spite of the Cabinet and of Parliament. Mr. Curzon appears to 
think the abolition of the legal status of Slavery means that ‘ every Slave is 
at liberty to go to a Court constituted for the purpose and claim his 
freedom.’ It really means, of course, that if an alleged Slave walks off from 
his master no man can sustain any claim to him, and if any person tries to 
detain him he can get that person punished. As to the concubines question, 
Mr. Curzon declared that to have freed them would have ‘ grossly and un- 
necessarily affronted the deeply rooted instincts of the Arab nature.’ After 
a spirited vindication of the WatI of Chaki Chaki, Mr. Curzon gave some 
reasons of expediency for not at present doing on the mainland what we 
have done—or shall we say pretended to do ?—on the islands. 

“Sir Witt1am Harcourt had, of course, a very easy task in dealing with 
Mr. Curzon, and, being anything but a merciful man, he availed himself of 
it to the full. The real question, he promptly showed, was not any differ- 
ences of opinion as to facts ‘between the Under-Secretary and Bishop 
‘Tucker,’ but ‘ are we doing all we ought to do and can do to put an end to 
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Slavery in Pemba?’ But, if we were doing all we could and ought to do, 
should not the machinery employed be British? As to concubines, Sir 
WitiiaM Harcourt quoted the opinion of Sir Jon Kirk—an opinion 
which ought to be regarded as final, considering his ability and experience. 


‘I object,’ said he, ‘to female Slaves being exempted from the operation of 


the new law, and left in Slavery. I do not consider that any practical 
difficulty would have arisen had the law been made of universal application.’ 
Mr. Batrour, who followed, spoke, as he always does when any moral 


question is involved, with frankness and sincerity, and yet without the: 
slightest touch of cant or snivel, and his remarks did much to dispel the 


very unfavourable impression produced by Mr. Curzon’s speech. But, 
though Mr. Ba.rour was obviously quite sincere in his declaration that no 
measures will be left unattempted by the Government, which would do 


away with Slavery, we confess to feeling little confidence as to the result. 


This is the age of autocratic Under-Secretaries, and the Cabinet will, we 
expect, give way to Mr. Curzon.” 


From the “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” February 11, 1898. 


“THE debate on Mr. J. A. PEAsE’s amendment to the Address last night afforded a 


Striking illustration of the indifference reigning at present in high quarters to such 
trifling anomalies as the toleration of Slavery under the British flag. Nominally the 
status of Slavery has been abolished in Zanzibar and Pemba, though it has not been 
even nominally abolished in portions of the mainland under British protection. Mr. 


PEASE, in an extremely moderate speech, recognised that in some respects the con-- 


dition of the Slaves has been improved by the decree of abolition, but he pointed out 
that only about a score in Zanzibar, and perhaps thirty in Pemba, have actually 
obtained their freedom since the decree was passed. Mr. Curzon, indeed, seemed to 
suggest that this was just what the Government desired. They would abolish the 
legal status of Slavery and let the Slaves stay where they are, perhaps getting rather 
better terms from their masters to keep them quiet. But Mr. Curzon, whose whole 
treatment of the subject was conceived in a spirit which was justly censured by Sir 


W. Harcourt, quite failed to make out any defence on the most important charges.. 


Bishop Tucker has pointed out that in recognising the Slave status of concubines 
the decree of abolition has actually enslaved great numbers of women who would 
otherwise be free. This point is not met by dwelling on the ‘affront’ to the ‘deeply 


rooted instinct’ of the Arab which the abolition of concubinage would involve. For 


the proposal was not that concubinage should be abolished, but that the concubine 


should be legally as free as any other female Slave. The second main point of the: 


indictment is that the decree is administered by officials who do not believe in it, and 


this was hardly met by quoting a case in which a Wali shut three fugitive Slaves up- 
for a week, apparently in order to improve their morals, There remains, perhaps, the 
most serious point of all—that Slavery on the mainland has not been touched. Here, 
of course, Mr. Curzon assured us that the conditions at present were not favourable- 


to emancipation. When were the conditions ever favourable to a reform to which 
the official mind was indifferent? The truth, as Bishop TuckER has shown, is that 


the conditions are never likely to be much more favourable. There is an unusual 
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demand for free labour, and at present the liberated Slaves would be readily absorbed. 
A year or two hence we shall very likely be told that the conditions are no longer 
favourable because the demand has slackened. For reforms of this kind opportunities 
must be made, for in the official view they never come of themselves.” 


From the ‘“‘ FREEMAN,” February 18, 1898. 


“(SLAVERY still under the British Flag, and only 120 members of the 
House of Commons recorded their votes for efficient action for its abolition ! 
Mr. JosePpH PEASE, in an amendment on the Address on Thursday last 
week, proved in Parliament on the authority of the Vice-Consul that in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar after the so-called proclamation of freedom 
had been made out of 200,000 Slaves only 40 were released in a month, and ° 
women are not being liberated. The authorities there are clearly doing 
their best to transform the emancipation into a farce. Mr. Curzon’s defence 
of the Government was unspeakably sad. That any English statesman 
‘should have sunk so low is indeed a sorrow to every true patriot. Heseemed 
to think that it was wicked for a missionary to assist runaway Slaves. That 
a British House of Commons should sit calmly under such un-English state- 
ments is indeed a wonder. Mr. Curzon evidently felt the humiliation, for 
he gratuitously insulted Mr. Davitt and had to apologize.” 








DLAVERY IN THE SULTANATE OF 
ZANZIBAR, 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM BISHOP TUCKER. 


BISHOP TUCKER, who has lately returned to British East Africa, has 
published in the Z7zses a letter which entirely confirms all the state- 
ments made by Mr. THEODORE BURTT respecting the failure to carry 
out the Abolition Act of 6th April, 1897, in Zanzibar and Pemba. These 
statements, published by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, and by the FRIENDS’ ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE, have 
never been controverted, and all that Her Majesty’s Government has 
ventured to say, in reply, is that no official confirmation of the serious 
statements made by Mr. BURTT has been received ! 


This we can well believe, for it is not likely that the failure to carry 
‘out abolition, which has been caused by the apathy of British officials, 
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will be reported at headquarters by those to whom the failure is due. 
As Bishop TUCKER states that “ doth owners and Slaves are looking for 
abolition,” neither the Foreign Office nor Her Majesty’s Representative 
in Zanzibar can now find any reason why the promised boon should be 
any longer deferred. In his earnest deprecation ofthe concubinage 
system of Slavery, the Bishop endorses the view we have always taken 
of that shameful question, and surely his strong appeal to the women of 
England cannot pass unheeded. 

On the 19th June, 1897 (for the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee), Sir 
GEORGE TAUBMAN GOLDIE abolished the status of Slavery throughout 
the vast territories of the Royal Niger Company by a stroke of the pen, 

Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, in his Report of the East Africa Protec- 
torate—just issued—(Africa, No. 7, 1897), calmly informs us (page 60) :— 

“That it seems almost certain that in less than another decade Slavery 
will disappear as completely as villeinage from England, without any com- 
pensation to owners, or general simultaneous manumission of Slaves.” 

When Parliament meets the nation will want to know why it takes 
ten years for the Foreign Office to do in East Africa what has lately 
been accomplished under the Colonial Office in one day in West Africa. 





BISHOP TUCKER’S LETTER. 
Be. RQ (By kind permission from the “TIMES,” 26th January, 1898.) 


Sir,—As in all probability the question of the continued recognition and 
maintenance by Great Britain of the institution of Slavery in the East 
African Protectorate will come on for discussion early in the ensuing session 
of Parliament, I should be glad if I might be permitted to say a few words 
in earnest deprecation of any further delay in dealing with this (to us out 
here) vitally important matter. 

1. The time, it is evident, has fully come for a measure of full and 
complete abolition. Both owners and Slaves are looking for it. The latter 
are doing little or no work, or, at any rate, as little as possible, expecting 
immediate emancipation. The owners, although unable to get their shamdbas 
properly cultivated by their Slaves, naturally shrink from paying wages 
while still responsible for the maintenance of their human property. The 
result is complete disorganisation of labour within the Slave area. Outside 
that area, in the free and open labour market, there never was in the history 
of East Africa such a demand for service of all kinds. The Government is. 
pledged to abolition. No more favourable moment for its promulgation 
than the present could be chosen. 

2. With regard to that promised measure, I am bound to say that in the 
minds of many of us who are intensely interested in this question there is a. 
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feeling of very deep anxiety lest, when it comes, it should be to a large 
extent neutralised by such limitations as were imposed in the case of 
Zanzibar and Pemba by the Decree of April 6 of this year. The more that 
measure is studied, and the more its results are seen, the deeper becomes the 
conviction that by that Decree a cruel wrong was done to the servile 
population of the islands. 

That decree, although nominally abolishing the legal status of Slavery, 
was one of enslavement rather than of emancipation. Suffer me briefly to 
explain. By the decree of 1873 the importation of Slaves into Zanzibar and 
Pemba was declared illegal. Through the operation of natural laws during 
a period of nearly a quarter of a century, it is calculated that the whole of 
the Slaves held in bondage at the beginning of that period and nine-tenths 
of their descendants have passed away. Hence. of all the Slaves in the 
islands, there is hardly one who at the beginning of this year was not in a 
position legally to claim his or her freedom on the ground of illegal im- 
portation from the mainland. By the promulgation of the decree of April 
6th, that right was taken away from the great mass of (at any rate) the 
female portion of the Slave population. Article = of that decree consigns 
all concubines to the legal possession of their masters. Freedom cannot be 
now claimed unless cruelty can be proved. This legalisation of concubinage 
by a British Government is, to my mind, an iniquity beyond description. It 
is a direct encouragement to female Slave-running, and an equally direct 
encouragement to seduction. The Arabs surely need no urging in either 
direction. We have the evidence of Captain Rocers, the late Acting 
Commissioner at Mombasa, as to the relations of Arab owners to their young 
Slave girls. He says (Blue-book, Africa, No. 7)—‘‘ Young Slave girls are as 
a rule seduced by their Arab masters at an early age.” Mr. T. Burtt, of 
the Friends’ Mission in Pemba, in referring to this matter, writes as follows, 
on September 4th (and his words illustrate vividly the working of the 
Decree) :— 


Only a few days ago a case came under my notice in which a young female Slave 
refused either to allow her master to seduce her or to be made one of his concubines, 
and terribly had the poor girl to suffer at his hands in consequence. Complaint was 
made to the Wali(an Arab), but no redress was obtained, and I presume she had to 
submit and suffer, 


3. If there is in this connexion one thing more than another that 
amazes me it is the lukewarmness of public opinion on this question of the 
maintenance of Slavery in a country governed by Great Britain. One would 
imagine, bearing in mind the past history of our country, that such state- 
ments as those quoted above, and they are not new, would have caused at 
the very least some prickings of the public conscience. But no! it learns 
with a shameful indifference that, under the shadow and shelter of the 
protection afforded by Great Britain, that charmed circle of womanly 
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sanctity, which is every girl’s birthright, is obliterated and trampled in the 
very dust. The phenomenon is, indeed, a remarkable one. On the one 
hand, we have, as was the case a few months ago, a considerable amount of 
excitement aroused by the fact that a foreign potentate (the SuLTAN oF 
ZANZIBAR) to whom we had accorded protection, continued to recognise 
Slavery as a legal condition of things, and, on the other hand, a state of 
supreme indifference, even though it is shown to complete demonstration 
that in territories administered by ourselves—z\e., in the East African Pro- 
tectorate—Slavery is not only a legalised institution, but that it is even 
bolstered up and protected by officials holding the Queen’s commission and 
in the pay of the British House of Commons. 


4. But it is daily becoming more and more manifest that not only is the 
decree mischievous in many of its provisions, but it is also inoperative in 
administration. It is, in fact, a complete failure. Only very recently five 
Slaves escaped from the island of Pemba, and at the peril of their lives made 
their way to Mombasa. In their evidence they testified to a general know- 
ledge of the decree on the part of the Slaves, but to an equally general fear 
of the consequences of making any attempt to claim their freedom so long 
as the law was being administered by Slave-owning Arab officials. 


| Zhe Spectator of 29th January commenting upon this, makes the 
following caustic criticism :—‘ No doubt Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE’S. 
open defiance of Lord SALISBURY, of the Foreign Office, and of Parlia- 
ment, has been one of the most amusing official farces of recent years, 
but we cannot help thinking the joke has now gone far enough.” ] 


In Zanzibar the case is even worse. A missionary writes as follows to 
the magazine of the Universities Mission :— 


There is no visible difference here in the status of the Slaves than there was 
before the Proclamation was issued. Only this morning (August sth) a Slave was 
brought past this house in the charge of a soldier to be restored to his master after 
running away. I understand that a Slave who runs away from his master is quickly 
hunted down and put into prison for no other crime than a struggle for freedom. 
Again, in the Zanzibar Gazette for July 7th, we are told of police in charge of an 
officer going the round of the plantations in order to see that the Arab owner was 
getting his pound of flesh out of his wretched Slaves in the shape of four days’ labour 
in lieu of rent. And this, forsooth, is freedom. Then all I can say is “ God help the 
Slaves !” 


5. We learn, however, from experience ; and it is to be hoped that in 
dealing with Mombasa and the mainland the mistakes which have been 
made in the case of Zanzibar and Pemba may serve as danger signals, 
warning us from entering on a like disastrous course. What is needed is a 
full and complete measure of emancipation. There must be no such 
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limitations as those which have made the Decree of April 6th worse than a 
failure—an offence against righteousness. There must be no legalisation of 
concubinage, and no Arab administration of the law. There must, more- 
over, be no delay. The speedy settlement of this question which national 
honour so imperatively demands would, I believe, be a relief to all concerned, 
Slaves, owners, and officials. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ALFRED R. TUCKER, Bishop EZ. Eq. Africa. 


Mompjasa, East Arrica, December 30. 
Zo the Editor of the “ Times.” 








Review. 
“BANANI” (PEMBA). 


The Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 


By Henry STANLEY Newman (Zditor of the “ FrienD”). 
HEADLEY BroTHERS, LONDON. 


Tus book is the result of a winter holiday trip to Zanzibar and Pemba 
by Mr. NEwmay, in order to settle into his quarters a young man, named 
THEODORE Burtt, who, although married, and with a young family, offered 
himself, in the most self-sacrificing manner, to go out to Pemba and found 
an Industrial Mission for the Society of Friends. 


The title of this interesting little volume is taken from the name of a 
clove estate or shamba purchased by the Friends, after the author had 
returned home. The journey of the two missioners took place in the winter 
and spring of 1897, and before the much-talked-of and most disappointing 
Decree of April 6 of that year was issued by the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR, under 
the direct instructions of Lord Satispury, through Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General Sir ARTHUR HarDINGE, K.C.B. 


For information as to the comparatively useless character of that Decree, 
under its present administration, we are indebted to letters from Mr. Burtr 
to the Frienps’ AnTI-SLAVERY CoMMITTE#, and in one very important 
instance to a long letter and very telling photograph forwarded direct to 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLavery Society. The information thus 
given by a truthful eye-witness has quite recently been the cause of a very 
instructive debate in the House of Commons, where, unfortunately, it was 
treated not on anti-Slavery, but purely on party, lines. 
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Mr. NEewMaN has certainly produced a very readable little volume, and, as 
he always has a good word to say for the officials with whom he came in 
contact, there is no doubt it will be as well received in Zanzibar as it has 
been in this country. We have read it with much pleasure, and have been 
specially interested in the description of the natural resources of this little 
island, full of Slaves, which, until Mr. DonaLp MAcKeEnziE, the able Com- 
missioner of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, traversed it 
from end to end, in 1895, was, as to its interior, a complete terra zncogntta. 
Mr. MACKENZIE was the only Englishman who was present to welcome to 
Pemba the Vice-Consul who, at the earnest request of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SociETy, had been just appointed to take up his residence there. We have 
a photograph of the curious scene of the landing of Vice-Consul O’SuLtivan, 
and of his cordial reception by Mr. Donatp Mackenzig at Chaki Chaki. 


It seems rather curious that the name of Mr. D. MACKENZIE is not once 
mentioned in Mr. Newman’s book, nor is there any allusion to the work in 
Zanzibar of the BririsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETy, which has 
extended over a period of more than thirty years. Probably the author had 
no material to refer to, but some day, when emancipation is complete, if 
ever, the history of the anti-Slavery movement on the East Coast of Africa 
will form an interesting chapter. The late CHaRLEs GILPIN, M.P., a member 
of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, moved in the House of Commons, in 1871, 
for a Select Committee, whose inquiries, as to East African Slave-trade, 
led to Sir BARTLE FReErReE's famous mission in 1873. 


This mission is impressed upon our memory by the fact that we happened 
to be coming up the Red Sea at the time Sir BarTLE FRERE was going 
down, anda Frenchman gravely informed us that Messrs. BARTLE fréres were 
on board the steamer, on a business journey to Zanzibar! In due course of 
time, Dr.—now Sir—Joun Kirk obtained the SuLTan’s signature to the 
celebrated Treaty of 1873, making the Slave-trade illegal, by virtue of which 
we now claim that all the thousands of Slaves who were imported into 
Zanzibar and Pemba since that date are, and always have been, illegally 
held, and that any claim for compensation for such Slaves is in defiance of 
the terms of the Treaty, and should be disallowed. 


This blow struck at the iniquitous system, though comparatively ineffec- 
tive, has been followed up by the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy with a pertinacity 
that ought eventually to command success. One important aid to this desired 
result is the establishment in Pemba of an Industrial Mission by the Society 
of Friends, who are not the people to allow their proverbial calm to be dis- 
turbed by the flippant denials of Under-Secretaries or the pro-Slavery 
proclivities of Zanzibar officials. 


We give a short quotation from Mr. H. S. NeEwman’s volume, and would 
willingly give more had we the requisite space :— 
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“ Many intelligent people seem to think that Slavery as a domestic institu- 
tion of the people is not in itself bad for the negro, but that it is the Slave- 
raiding and Slave-trade that are cruel. All three hang together ; but our present 
consideration is the actual condition of Slavery in itself. The moral degradation 
of Slavery is one of its worst features, and a gigantic wrong. The terrible 
violation and abrogation of home life and of the sanctities of home purity are the 
unutterable condemnation of Slavery everywhere. Probably no one is able to speak 
to this point with more emphasis than Miss THACKERAY, of Mbweni. It was 
delightful to listen to her as her coloured protégés gathered round her. Many 
of the freed girls who have been handed to her by the Government are happily 
married. Referring to these married girls, she said with enthusiastic joy, ‘I 
have now ninety-one grandchildren and one great-grandchild.’ Her life is 
consecrated to this work among negro women and girls in Zanzibar. Speaking 
from observation, she says: ‘I have seen so much of Slavery in connection with 
these children that I know the horrors of it too well not to long for immediate 
emancipation. It is the deterioration of character incident to Slavery that is the 
worst feature of all.’ Slavery hardens the heart of the master and mistress, and 
deadens the moral sensibilities of the victim. Man, as man, was held in little 
estimation when he could be bought or sold for a few rupees. The Arab would 
often give six times as much for a donkey as for a Slave. 


“We heard, both in Zanzibar and in Pemba, narratives of awful cruelty inflicted 
on the Slaves by the Arabs. Cruelty is by no means confined to the horrors of 
the Slave-raiding on peaceful villages in the interior of Africa, and the fearful Slave 
caravans. Where man has absolute power over his fellow-man cruelties will 
occur. 


“While we were staying at Tunduana an Arab deputation came from the 
north of the island. Our friend, HERBERT LISTER, asked the northern Arab 
sheikh, ‘ What will happen if the Government sets the Slaves free?’ The Arab 
considered the matter, and then answered, ‘The same thing will happen that 
occurred when the Government purchased this estate, and called together all the 
people living on it and set them all free. There will be no disturbance. Some 
of the people will, as they did then, choose to move off elsewhere, either to their 
former homes or to the towns. But a large number, when set free, will willingly 
remain to work on the same estate where they have been previously located, and 
will not want to move off. But,’ added the Arab, ‘if the Government sets all 
our Slaves free which we have held so long in accordance with the law under 
which we Mohammedans live, surely we may expect them to pay us for the value 
of the Slaves they take from us.’ This probably represented the common feeling 
on the subject among the Arabs previous to the Decree abolishing the legal status 
of Slavery. There were no indications that they would rebel, but they looked 
for what they considered fair treatment.” 








Errata.—In the List of Subscribers and Donors, published for 1896-7, 


we regret that the following omissions were made by the copyist :—W. 


RicHarpson, 46 ; Mrs. H. F. Atkins, £1 1s. They were duly paid in. 
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Zan3zibar and Pemba. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Wfrica Wo. 7 (1897). 


Report of Sir A. Hardinge, presented to Parliament December, 1897. 

Tus elaborate publication of sixty-eight pages, with an excellent map, 
contains a report by Sir ARTHUR HarRDINGE on the condition and progress 
of the East Africa Protectorate from its establishment in September, 1894, 
to the 28th July, 1897. As this interesting resumé can be purchased through 
any bookseller for the small sum of thirteen-pence from Messrs. EyrE & 
SPOTTISWOODE, Westminster, we need not apologise for merely dwelling in 
this short notice upon what Sir A. HaRDINGE says upon the subject of Slavery 
and the Slave-trade. As the whole of this is comprised within four pages of 
the report, we think it better to give it to our readers in its entirety, for 
they will then be able to see for themselves how these important questions 
are dealt with by H.M. Representative in Zanzibar. This gentleman makes 
no pretension to being an abolitionist, and therefore we may presume that 
the position of the Slaves is depicted in its most favourable aspect. 

This makes it more serious when we hear that many disreputable traders 
still prowl about the coast, lying in wait for passing women or children, and 
carrying them off to their vessel out at sea. Should they be surprised by a 
British cruiser they think nothing of throwing them overboard to be 
drowned. He also confirms what we have often stated, that many dhows 
under the French flag, and protected by the tri-colour against search, doa 
great deal of kidnapping in Zanzibar and Pemba. Sir A. HarpincE also 
mentions that Massai girls, who, about four years ago, were raided from 
their tribe, are no doubt to some extent still secretly sold to Arabs or 
Swahilis, and he also mentions the raiding of the Gallas by Somalis. 
He only appears to deal with, what he characteristically terms “So-called 
Slavery” on the mainland, which, he says, ‘is entirely different from 
that on the clove estates of Zanzibar and Pemba, where the owners, as 
was formerly the case with us in the West Indies, are resident country 
gentlemen, living on their land, and themselves superintending its cultiva- 
tion’’—a rather couleur de rose description. 


“ XJ.—SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


“ The internal Slave-trade is almost extinct, and the maritime Slave-trade 
may be said to be absolutely so in the East Africa Protectorate. This is due, 
in the main, to the fact that at all the chief coast towns, which formerly 
served as its markets and shipping places, there are now, and have been since 
the establishment of the Imperial British East Africa Company, British 
officials who enforce the laws against it, and that none of the cities are so 
large that evasions of those laws can, as often happens in Zanzibar, take 
place without the knowledge of the authorities. The coast contains few 
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harbours, and those difficult of access, outside the ports under the control of 
English officers, and there are not many creeks or river mouths in which 
Slavers, whether dhows or canoes, can lie in safety. 


“The main routes from the interior, moreover, all lead past or near 
European stations, and terminate at one of the coast towns above mentioned, 
so that it is impossible for the large Slave caravans which came down there in 
old days, often with the corrupt connivance of native officials, now to use 
them, and just as the suppression of the dhow traffic has almost killed the 
sea-borne Slave-trade, so that of the Slave caravans has killed the land trade 
upon any extensive scale. 

‘The Slave-trader can make no profits of a nature to repay him for the 
outlay or risk which he incurs, by consignments of two or three Slaves at a 
time, transported from creek to creek in canoes, or brought down by paths 
or circuitous tracks through the bush to some coast village, and as a con- 
sequence the old Slave merchants, who made the trade their regular business 
and grew rich on it, have either retired from it, or turned to other avocations 
of a safer and more lucrative description. 


“Such Slave-stealing and Slave-dealing as still goes on among the coast 
people is carried on, not, however, as their primary business, but as a 
subsidiary occupation, by disreputable men, chiefly low-class traders from 
Shehr, Hadramat or Oman, or Kiribotos (Arab mercenaries at one time 
largely used in the army and police, and still occasionally employed as 
irregulars), who have no scruple about kidnapping free children or the lawful 
Slaves of other Moslems, and will violate the Mahommedan laws of Slavery 
and property with as much readiness as those of the unbeliever. These will 
prowl during the south-west monsoon about the beach, or lie waiting in some 
secluded spot near it, a canoe keeping close to them all the time, and will 
entice a passing woman or child by a promise of a few pice to carry cocoa- 
nuts, or pick up a fisher-lad here and there in a boat in the open sea, and 
think nothing of throwing him overboard if a British cruiser should show in 
the distance. The Suri dhows, under the French flag, who, protected by the 
tricolour against search, do a great deal of kidnapping in Zanzibar and Pemba 
in the summer months, but avoid entering, on their way north, ports like 
Mombasa and Lamu, where there are English officers, and prefer putting for 
water and provisions into small coast villages, where the native officials are 
afraid to interfere with their armed crews, collect here and there a few Slaves 
from the mainland every voyage, and I have accordingly lately given orders 
that no dhow bound for Arabia shall be permitted, on pain of confiscation, 
to touch at any port between Lamu and Kismayu, except at Port Durnford, 
where an English District Officer, with a police force at his back, is in 
charge. 

“Up to the summer of 1895, Sheikh Musarak, of Gazi, carried on a 
certain Slave-trade with Pemba, but that one remaining outlet was closed by 
the occupation of his town in July of that year. 
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‘Tt is a mistake to suppose, as is sometimes asserted, that our men-of-war 
are ineffective in stopping the Slave-trade in East African waters, or that 
Slave-dealers can successfully elude their vigilance. Thus, in the first six 
months of 1895, 486 dhows were boarded as suspicious by British cruisers 
on the Zanzibar and East African stations, and of these only six, contain- 
ing an average of four each, were found to be carrying Slaves. 


“Last summer, on the other hand, several fairly large captures were 
made within a short time of one another, all close to Zanzibar, one of which, 
if Iam not mistaken, contained about twenty Slaves. The reason of this 
was a temporary revival.of the dhow traffic in Zanzibar waters between July, 
1895, and April, 1896, due to the fact that, whilst the Mazrui rising lasted on 
the coast, the whole of our squadron was engaged in protecting the mainland 
ports, Pemba being never, and Zanzibar only rarely, visited. The moment 
the suppression of the rising freed our ships again for service off the islands, 
the revival above mentioned stopped, and, except the Suri dhows, under 
French colours, very few vessels with Slaves have, I believe, since left Pemba 
and Zanzibar, and I should almost venture to say that none have sailed from 
any mainland port of the Protectorate. These facts taken together seem to 
me satisfactorily to show: (1) That the efforts of our ships are successful ; 
and (2) (which comes to the same thing) that any relaxation of them, from 
whatever cause, is followed, and will always be followed, so long as there are 
Slave markets at Mecca, and elsewhere in Arabia, by a corresponding re- 
crudescence of the sea-borne Slave trade. 


‘The only two regions in the interior of the Protectorate in which the 
internal Slave-trade still flourishes are Ukamba and Somaliland, but in both — 
it is local, and the Slaves are not exported from the territory or brought 
down, save in very small numbers, two or three at a time, to the coast. 


“The trade in Ukamba is confined to the district of Kitui, lying to the east 
of the River Athi, and not yet under direct British control, and is chiefly in 
Masai women and children. 


“Its origin is as follows: When the Masai of Mount Meru, near Kenia, 
were decimated about four years ago by an epidemic of small pox, following 
upon a severe cattle plague, which obliged their warriors to go long distances 
to raid for cattle, and thus leave their kraals almost undefended, the Kikuyu 
people, their hereditary foes, fell upon them in overwhelming numbers, 
massacring their old men and carrying off their women and children as 
Slaves. These they are now selling at low rates, having more of them than 
they want, to local Arab or Swahili middlemen, who, driven by our Anti- 
Slavery laws from the coast, can only carry on their trade with safety in inland 
districts as yet unoccupied by us, and who retail the Slaves thus purchased 
at a profit to the natives throughout Eastern Ukamba, these latter people 
being all themselves free, and therefore requiring to be supplied with such 
Slaves as they may need from other tribes. 
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“Some of these Masai girls are kept by their Swahili purchasers as con- 
| ‘cubines, and these when they have learnt in a year or two enough Swahili to 
| pass in the Swahili dress as coast women, will go down with their masters to 
the coast, where a few of them (not having borne children) may be secretly 
‘sold to other Arabs or Swahilis, but Mr. Sub-Commissioner AINsworTH, 
who knows Ukamba well, assures me that they nearly all remain in Kitui, 
and doubts whether fifty of them in a year even leave it. I hope it may 
‘shortly be possible to incorporate Kitu with the rest of the province, and 
thus finally extinguish the trade there. 
| ‘The Somalis occasionally raid the Gallas (a short time ago they sent a 
raiding party, in defiance of Mr. JENNER’s prohibition, against Boran), and 
have once, since I came to the country, raided the Tana Wapokomo for 
Slaves, but the Slaves so stolen are kept in Somaliland and not exported, 
though they are doubtless very frequently transferred from one Somali 
owner to another. 

“Tt will not, I trust, be difficult to stop this raiding, once we have 
-consolidated our military power in the Province of Jubaland ; as it is, Mr. 
JENNER informs me in a recent report that the Herti Somalis, who are 
| completely under control, have now hardly any Slaves left, whilst even the 
more remote and independent Ogadens possess comparatively few, except 
the pastoral Gallas, most of their cultivating Slaves, bought in old days on 
the coast, having run away to Gosha. 

“Tt is noteworthy that neither in Jubaland nor in Ukamba, the only two 
provinces in which the local Slave-trade still partially exists, is the status of 
Slavery recognised by our authorities, whilst in Tanaland and Seyyidieh, in 
portions of which it is still tolerated as legal, the Slave-trade is entirely non- 
existent. 
| “Tt must, however, be borne in mind that amongst many tribes through- 
i out the territory, with whom marriage is a sale, polygamy unrestricted, and 
: the married woman a mere chattel, doing all the hard work, whilst the 
husband looks on in idleness, a practical Slave-trade exists under the guise of 
social and marriage customs, with which any interference by English officers 
is very difficult. 





“ SLAVERY. 


‘““A mild form of domestic Slavery or, more correctly speaking, serfdom, 
is still recognised in those portions of the Provinces of Seyyidieh and Tana- 
land, which, as forming part of the Sultanate of Zanzibar and Witu, are 
under the Mahommedan law, that is to say, in Seyyidieh in the coast strip 
10 miles deep from the Umba to the Tana, and in Tanaland in the coast 
strip 25 miles long and 10 miles deep from the Tana to Kipini, in the islands 
of Lamu, Patta, and Manda, and in the Sultanate of Witu. In Kismayu, 
which forms a portion of the Zanzibar dominions, the status of Slavery was 
abolished by the SuLtan Szyyip BarGHASH, in 1876, but the abolition was 
‘never taken very seriously by the people. It has been, however, regularly 
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acted upon since the establishment of the Protectorate in the very few cases. 
which have come before the English Courts. 

‘“‘ The law respecting Slavery is the ordinary one common to all Mahom- 
medan countries, modified by the Decrees of Szyyip KHaira, of September, 
188g, freeing all persons entering his dominions after 1889, and all children 
born after 1890, and the Decree of Szyyip Att, of August, 1890, which frees 
all Slaves whose masters leave no children, makes the sale or purchase of a 
Slave, or the infliction of cruelty upon him, a penal offence, and gives the: 
Slave legal equality with the freeman before the Courts of Law in prose- 
cuting any claims or complaints, but provides that, subject to these restric- 
tions, the status of all Slaves legally held at the time of its publication shall 
continue unchanged. 

“This Decree was extended to the Sultanate of Witu, by direction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, when that country was placed, in 1893, under 
the administration of SEyyip Hamip-Bin-THWaAIN, then SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 

‘In the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba it has been recently annulled by 
a Decree abolishing the recognition of any rights whatever based on the 
alleged status of Slavery, but providing for compensation in individual cases. 
where such rights could be shown to be guaranteed by the Decree of Szyyip: 
ALI, and loss to have accrued from their abrogation to their possessor. 

“The extension of this measure to the mainland would necessitate, if 
equal treatment is to be meted to the mainland and the islands, the grant of 
a considerable sum in compensation; but the effect of the application of 
Seyyip Aui's Decree during the past seven years by the officers of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company and of the Protectorate has been to 
produce so great a diminution in the numbers of the Slave population (about 
one-third of them are said to have obtained their freedom since 1890) that it 
seems almost certain that in less than another decade Slavery will disappear 
as completely as villainage from England, without any compensation to 
owners or general simultaneous manumission of Slaves. 

“The total legal Slave population of the Protectorate is, according to the 
returns obtained by me, 26,259,* all in the two Provinces of Tanaland and 
Seyyidieh, the total actual population of which is 275,000. The figures for 
Tanaland are, I believe, quite accurate ; those for Seyyidieh, except in the 
case of the towns, where I have taken a careful census, are rather more 
conjectural, as the rural Slave population have been scattered in many 
districts by the disturbances of 1895-96, and have many of them not yet 
returned to their villages. These figures do not include runaways living on 
mission stations or in ‘ Watoro’ settlements, nor the numerous Slaves held 
by heathens who, in the eyes of the Mahommedan law, cannot legally possess 





* Of these several hundred are “ fighting Slaves,” z.¢., armed or former armed retainers of 
Arab chiefs, disdaining agricultural or any other description of manual labour. The Witu 
and Mazrui chiefs had great numbers of such Slaves, who in fact constituted their main. 
military force.—A. H. H. 
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them, and could not, therefore, like a Mahomedan or native Christian, 
claim any compensation if deprived of them. 

“It seems probable that the vast majority of these Slaves are legally held 
under the Treaties and Proclamations made by previous Sultans. A very 
large number of them were sold as children by their parents in the great 
famine of thirteen years ago, in order that their lives might be saved, and in 
most cases it would be difficult to disprove legal possession, as the evidence 
both of masters and Slaves as to dates of acquisition and introduction into the 
territory is quite untrustworthy, not so much from any deliberate desire on 
their part to deceive, as from a hopeless inaccuracy as to any facts, much less 
dates, of more than the most recent occurrence. 

“The system of so-called Slavery on the mainland is entirely 
different from that of the clove estates of Zanzibar and Pemba, where the 
owners, as was formerly the case with us in the West Indies, are resident 
country gentlemen, living on their land, and themselves superintending its 
cultivation. There are, it is true, on the mainland, especially in the Malindi 
district, a certain number of rural landowners of this type, but the great 
majority of Arab and Swahili masters livein the towns, and cultivate their plan- 
tations where they possess them, on what is called the metayer system. The 
coast strip, up to the 10-mile limit, where the territories of the Wanyika com- 
mence, was partitioned out after the second Arab conquest by the conquerors, 
except where already occupied by earlier Mahommedan settlers, and the 
estates thus created have been handed down to the descendants of the Arab 
invaders, or have been transferred from them by sale to other owners. 
Where the land was left waste, and not included in a plantation, it was 
regarded as the common property of all the free Moslems of the district to 
which it belonged, any one of whom had a right to clear bush and plant 
fields, or cut timber there. The Arabs accordingly sent a certain number of 
their Slaves to settle on and cultivate these lands, and a series of Slave 
villages thus grew up all along the Swahili coast, each consisting of from 50 
to 200 or 300 inhabitants, not necessarily all the Slaves of the same master, 
but living together (under a sheikh or elder elected by themselves from 
amongst their own body), partly for protection, and partly on grounds of 
convenience and proximity to the land cultivated by them. The produce of 
this land is shared by them and their masters, the system of division varying 
in different villages and districts. Where an estate contains a cocoanut 
plantation the master is supposed to receive the cocoanuts only, the maize, 
rice and millet cultivated by the Slaves being theirs, in other villages the 
master gets all the millet, and the Slaves all the Indian corn grown; in 
‘others again they divide the crop equally, without reference to its nature. 
Everywhere, however, as far as my experience goes, the coast Arab shows 
little energy in protecting his interests, and very rarely visits his land to claim 
his share of the crop, or to ascertain that his Slaves are not keeping it back 
“or selling it on their own account, a practice which I have reason to suspect 
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is by no means unfrequent among them. He is content if a certain number 
of bags of cocoanuts or of grain, which he sells to the Indian traders, are 
sent down to him at Mombasa or Malindi by dhow, or brought in on the 
heads of his Slaves, and I have even known of cases in which masters, whose- 
Slaves have been stolen from them during the late troubles by rebel bands,. 
being unable to tell me the actual or even the approximate number possessed 
by them in a given locality. 

“This negligence springs less from good nature or even Oriental indolence 
than from a knowledge that the master’s hold upon his Slaves is too slight to 
enable him to be grasping in his dealings with them. If he pressed them too. 
hard, or tried to take more than they considered his fair share, it would be 
easy for them to make a fresh clearing in the bush, in the depths of which it 
would be difficult for him to follow them up, without the assistance of armed 
Askaris, now no longer obtainable, or to join one of the runaway settlements 
on the other side of the Zanzibar frontier, or to take refuge at a Mission 
station, where the missionaries will in many cases give them land to cultivate 
for themselves, the only condition imposed on them being, I believe, their 
regular presence at public worship, and whence, however much the law may 
in theory support him, the master cannot generally in practice get them 
back. The same observations apply to the domestic or household Slaves. 
employed in the towns. 

“In Mombasa itself, writes Mr. Wilson, late Acting District Officer, who- 
has made special inquiries into this subject, ‘the principal domestic Slave 
owners, sooner than complain, allow their Slaves to do just as they like ;. 
consequently, many of them run away to the Mission stations at Ganjoni, 
Rabai, and Ribe, where they are offered an asylum and a life of comparative 
ease. 

“* During my experience when visiting these places, all I could make out 
was that an attendance at church was required of them, in return for which. 
they received a plot of ground to build upon and do whatever cultivation 
they liked. Many of the plantations in Mombasa are being completely 
ruined. None of the Arabs and Swahilis can make their domestic Slaves 
work, and they cannot afford to pay for daily labour owing to the exorbitant 
rates now asked (since the advent of the railway) by the ordinary labourer.’ 


“On the other hand, in certain districts, particularly near Takaungu, 
there appears to exist among the rural Slave villagers a sort of feudal feeling 
towards their masters, especially where these are something in the nature of” 
petty potentates wielding the authority of a local Chief, as well as of a 
master, and several instances occurred during the late rebellion in which 
these Slaves took up arms against the Government simply because they 
heard that their Arab master had done so, and laid them down the moment. 
they were told that he had submitted. 

“Some allowance should, no doubt, be made in gauging this sentiment. 
for the natural preference felt by the Slave for the master united to him by 
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the bond of a common faith and common social customs, and often, though 
calling himself an ‘ Arab,’ the son or grandson of a negro concubine, over 
the white alien conqueror from Europe, who even if he emancipates him,,. 
treats him far more as an inferior, and is often a far more exacting task- 
master. 

“ Notwithstanding the little power remaining over their domestic Slaves, 
who cannot arbitrarily be punished by them, the Arabs and Swahilis still 
cling to their possession of them, chiefly owing, I think, to the slowness with 
which an Eastern people, long accustomed to regard the existence of Slavery 
as an essential part of its religious and social system, adapts itself to the 
conception of exclusively hired labour and freedom of contract. The evolu- 
tion is, however, from the force of necessity, and from the imitation of 
European example, taking place, and, indeed, proceeding with some rapidity, 
though as yet the results of the efforts made to induce the free African to. 
work—on the railway, for example—have not been altogether encouraging. 
Habits of industry cannot be implanted in a day, especially amongst savage 
races taught to look on all manual labour as servile, and accustomed to a 
different, and, above all, to a very uncertain and precarious, mode of life ; 
but there are symptoms perceptible that, perhaps, at no very distant future, 
the Swahilis, Wanyika, and Wakamba may be trained to work with fair 
regularity for wages, and may even realize the importance of husbanding 
what they earn. For the immediate present, however, for all large under- 
takings requiring continuous and regular labour, Indian coolies, of whom the 
railway has imported several thousands into the country, will continue an. 
absolute necessity.” 








Kfrica Tho. 1 (1898). 


Report by Vice-Consul O’Sullivan on the Island of Pemba, 1896-7. 


VicE-ConsuL O’SULLIVAN was appointed to his position in Pemba in 
consequence of the BriTISsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society having 
strongly impressed on Her Majesty’s Government the desirability of having 
a special official to reside in Pemba. His appointment took place in October,, 
1894, but we believe he did not set foot on that Island until March, 1895, 
when the only Englishman to receive him was Mr. DonaLD MACKENZIE, 
Special Commissioner of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
who had just returned from his important exploratory journey through 
Pemba. We have been shown a photograph of Mr. MACKENZIE’s reception of 
the first resident British official in Pemba. Vice-Consul O’SuLLIVAN gives 
some gratifying intelligence of the improvement of the condition of the 
Pemba Slaves, and of recent prison reforms since our enterprising Com- 
missioner first called public attention to the abuses carried on in that island, 
in the excellent report which he presented to the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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Mr. O’Suttivan’s despatch only goes to 30th September, 1897, when the 
Abolition Decree had been in force scarcely six months. With regard to 
this Decree he states both Arabs and Slaves had long expected it, and 
although very few Slaves have actually been set free, and those principally 
through the instrumentality of the Quaker Missionaries, yet there was no 
doubt that the Arabs were becoming more chary of inflicting upon their 
human property the atrocious and often fatal punishments in which they had 
formerly delighted. The Vice-Consul does indeed give an instance of a 
Slave girl who came before him to show how her back was literally cut to 
pieces as the result of a savage flogging which had been inflicted by her 
Arab mistress with her own hand! As the Wali (magistrate) could not agree 
to put this refined lady (?) into the common gaol, she was fined forty rupees, 
or about fifty shillings sterling! Much later intelligence from Pemba has 
already been published in the Reporter, and there is little more to be 
extracted from the Vice-Consul’s report except that the late deficiency in the 
clove crop is not the result of want of labour but of the inclemency of 
the season. 








Slavery Under the British Flag. 


INDIGNATION MEETING AT DARLINGTON. 


‘On Tuesday evening, in the Friends’ Meeting House, Skinnergate, Darlington, a 
meeting was held to hear an address from Mr. Epwarp WriGHT Brooks (hon. 
Secretary of the Friends’ Anti-Slavery Committee) on “Slavery in Pemba,” and to 
pass certain resolutions. The chair was occupied by Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P. for 
Tyneside, and there was a good attendance. 

Mr. J. B. HopGxin read letters of apology for non-attendance from the Rev. 
P. J. Dunman, the Rev. J. C. Brewer, the Rev. C. Rott, Mr. A. F. Pease, Mr. 
J. E. Backuouse, Miss Fry (who was announced to speak), Sir THEo. Fry, and Mr. 
J. T. Hat, most of whom expressed their hearty approval of the object of the 
meeting. Sir THEODORE and Miss Fry were, it was said, indisposed, and therefore 
unable to be present. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said after the very successful 
efforts which this country made in the early part of the century to secure the 
emancipation of the Slave it must seem very humiliating to everyone present to feel 
that it was necessary to attend a meeting to protest against Slavery under British 
rule at the end of the century. (Hear, hear.) There were, proceeded the Chairman, 
large areas of territory in Equatorial Africa, under British dominion, in which 
‘domestic Slavery existed, but in which the white man’s influence had not reached the 
point to enable any successful action to be taken in bringing that Slavery to an end. 
After a reference to Slavery and Slave trading from the North-east corner of Africa 
into Arabia and Persia and the Bechuanaland “ apprenticeship” system, suggesting an 
expression of feeling from the English people to the Cape Government on the latter 
subject as being the more effective, the Chairman (proceeding) dealt with Slavery in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate. The number of Slaves possessed in that Protectorate they had no 
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very accurate figures of, but they had two estimates, the English giving the number at 
140,000, and the Arab at 266,000. But in addition to that there were within the 
same Protectorate about 200,000 Slaves upon the mainland in the ten miles which 
ran up the coast almost adjacent to the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. From 1861 
to 1890 Zanzibar was an independent State, but British influence was supreme. 
In 1890, under the arrangement by which Heligoland was ceded to Germany, 
Britain obtained the protectorate of Zanzibar. From that time this country had had 
practically absolute control. From 1890 to 1895 the attention of the Government of 
the day, whether Conservative or Liberal, was constantly called to what was called 
the two cages full of Slaves upon these two islands, and upon the way in which the 
Slave-trade and Slave raiding was being encouraged by the maintenance of Slavery 
within that Protectorate. In 1895, in a debate which he (the Speaker) initiated 
in the House of Commons, they for the first time secured a definite pledge from 
the Government of the day that Slavery in the Protectorate and in the islands. 
should be brought to an end. (Applause.) That was three years ago. They 
were there that night to point out how little had really been accomplished 
within these three years. After various delays, in April of last year a decree 
was issued which the Government claimed would abolish the legal status of 
Slavery in the two islands. He and others took exception to various points of 
the decree because they seemed likely to prove, and so far had proved, ineffective. 
(Hear, hear.) Owing to its restrictive clauses a large proportion of women were 
unable to obtain their freedom, and were, too, liable to continued enslavement 
by interested Arabs. They also objected to the decree being administered 
by Arab Walis. The decree had been a dead failure up to the present time, 
largely, they believed, due to its administration being left to Arab officials instead 
of being entrusted to British officials. After speaking against out and out com- 
pensation to the Slaveholders, the hon. Member said action should be taken with 
regard to the mainland, where there were 240,000 agricultural Slaves very much in 
the same position, according to Bishop TuckER, as those on the island. According 
to Mr. Curzon ten days ago, the Government were carrying out the Decree 
gradually. He believed they would all object to that gradual policy. (Hear, hear.) 
For eight years, went on Mr. PEasE, the Government had had absolute control over 
the mainland. In this case there was no SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR or Arab officials to 
consult. The Foreign Office of the country could take any steps they liked with 
regard to the administration of the mainland. Up to the present they had done 
nothing, and but a few days ago it was officially said that the time was not opportune 
for the emancipation of the negroes on the mainland. What they wanted to do, 
continued the speaker, was to arouse the national conscience, in order that proper 
action might be taken by the British authorities. He felt convinced that if the 
matter had been in the hands of the Colonial Office instead of the Foreign Office, 
they should have seen the Slaves under British rule free. The officials at Zanzibar 
have reported over and over again against any rapid steps being taken for fear the 
revenue might fall, for fear there might be a rising of the Arabs, for fear of this, that, 
or the other—had prevented any serious action being taken to secure the liberation 
of the Slaves. The Foreign Office had an honourable tradition to support its officials, 
but it appeared to him that this had been carried too farin this matter. So long as it 
possessed Slaves Britain was prevented from protesting or taking action in other 
parts of the world. They must remember, too, said Mr. Prase, that the negroes 
they were speaking of were the remnant of the negroes that were raided from one 
time to another to supply the Slave market. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. Epwarp WriGHT Brooks, who was received with applause, proceeded to 
speak of the condition of Slavery in the Zanzibar Protectorate, contradicting many 
of the official statements, and giving accounts sent home by Messrs. THEODORE 
Burtt and ArMIraGE, two gentlemen sent out to Pemba by the Society of Friends 
to form an industrial Free Labour Mission, Since the Decree was promulgated only 
a score of Slaves have been liberated. At that rate, 1750 years would elapse 
before complete abolition was effected. The thing was a crying scandal and dis- 
grace. (Applause.) 

The Rev. F. W. Mortimer, M.A., moved: “ That this meeting has heard with 
‘surprise and sorrow that the Decree of abolition of the legal status of Slavery, issued 
in April last, in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, has failed almost entirely to 
accomplish its object.” It is moved with indignation that negro Slavery should 
still exist under the British Government, and appeals to the Prime Minister to grant 
the immediate and unconditional emancipation of all Slaves under British rule. 

Councillor G. W. BARTLETT seconded the resolution, which was carried unan- 
imously. 

Mr. Ep. Hutcuinson moved: “In order that the Decree of Apri! 6th may 
become operative, this meeting considers that administration should be taken out of 
the hands of the Mahommedan Slave-holding Arab Walis, and entrusted solely to 
such British officers as would faithfully confer on the negroes the personal freedom 
which is their inalienable right.” 

Mrs. Henry Pease (in the place of Miss Fry) seconded, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Councillor J. G. HARBOTTLE moved : “In order to accelerate emancipation, this 
meeting desires that an early time limit should be fixed, beyond which no compensa- 
tion can be claimed by the Arab Slave-holders for the loss of their Slaves, and that 
all Slaves be declared free by public proclamation. It objects to the present system 
of granting freedom by the delivery of ‘free papers’ to each iree Slave, which 
system presupposes the existence of Slavery. That the above resolutions be for- 
warded to members of the Cabinet, and to the loca Parliamentary representatives. 

Mr. T. Buck seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Rev. A. Latimer, seconded by Mr. J. B. HopGkIn, votes 
of thanks were accorded the speakers, and the proceedings terminated.— Zhe Northern 
Echo, February 23rd, 1898. 








Sorm of Bequest to the Anti-Slavery Societp. 


“T give to the Treasurer of the AnTI-SLAVERY SociETy, or to the person for the 
time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall be a full discharge for the same, 
the sum of £ sterling (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied for 
the general purposes of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my 
personal estate as is legally applicable to such purpose, and in priority to all other 


payments thereout.’ 
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Slavery in Persia. 


WE have lately received private advices from Persia showing that a consider- 
able Slave-trade is still carried on between Africa and the Persian Gulf, 
notably from East Africa and Abyssinia. Our informant estimates that from 
30,000 to 50,000 Africans are now in Slavery in Persia, and of these not a 
few are Abyssinians, probably the half-white Galla girls and women. 


In Africa, No. 1, 1898, Vice-Consul O’SuLLIVAN, of Pemba, reports as 
follows, under date 30th September, 1897 :— 


EXPORTATION OF SLAVES FROM PEMBA. 


“On the other hand, a very considerable number of Slaves have been 
smuggled out of Pemba during the past year, their destination being 
either the Benadir Coast or the Persian Gulf. This was done on quite 
an extensive scale during a considerable period after news of the bom- 
bardment at Zanzibar had become known throughout the island. It was 
very generally believed amongst the Arabs at that time that the next act 
of the Protecting Power would be forcibly to deprive them of their 
Slaves, and without any compensation. In consequence, many Slave- 
owners, and especially those whose plantations were mortgaged beyond 
hope of redemption, hastened to quit Pemba, taking with them as many 
as possible of their Slaves, whom they hoped to sell at a high figure in 
Muscat or elsewhere. The smuggling of Slaves out of the island is 
effected chiefly by means of dhows flying French colours, and by those 
hailing from Sur, in the Persian Gulf. Those Suri Arabs had long 
been in the habit of calling at Pemba on their homeward voyage from 
Zanzibar during the close of the south-west monsoon, and they always 
were on the look-out for the chance of doing a little kidnapping on their 
own account, without troubling themselves as to whether their prey was 
Slave or free man. In consequence of repeated acts of such nature, His 
Highness’s Government recently issued a Proclamation prohibiting all 
dhows clearing from Zanzibar for the Persian Gulf from touching at 
Pemba, under pain of confiscation. 


“Undoubtedly the most effectual method of absolutely suppressing 
the Slave-trade in Pemba, both import and export, would be to have 
three or four fast steam launches constantly on duty in its waters day 
and night, especially during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, 
when the Muscat and other Gulf dhows make the homeward voyage, 
each launch to be officered by a reliable man, with an efficient crew under 
his command. One of those launches would patrol the south coast, 
one the north, and the others would look after the western shore, with 
its numerous creeks and bays. By this means it would be possible to 
overhaul and carefully watch the movements of all craft calling at 
Pemba, and the smuggling of Slaves into or out of the island could 
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be entirely prevented. Moreover, the cost entailed by such a scheme 
would probably be very much less than is involved in keeping a gun- 
boat on duty in Pemba waters.” 


As we anticipated, the mere notice that an abolition decree might be 
shortly expected caused many of the Slave-owners to hasten to ship as many 
of their Slaves as possible from Pemba, for sale in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf, as described in the above quotation from the Vice-Consul’s report. 
The prohibition of the SuLTAN that dhows should not be allowed to call at 
Pemba is of course quite ineffective under the preposterous condition which 
allows any Slave dhow carrying the French flag to pass our cruisers un- 
searched, so that there is no hindrance to this illicit traffic, except such as 
may be effected by the authorities on shore preventing the embarkation of 
Slaves. 

The Persian Minister attended the Brussels Conference in 1889, and we 
remember being introduced to that gentleman at a garden party given by 
H.M. THE KING oF THE BELGIANS, in his large conservatory at Laeken. 
When this high functionary was informed that we represented the BritisH 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, his manner became extremely reserved, 
and very little conversation was possible. According to advices we have 
lately received—from an undoubted source—Slavery and the Slave-trade are 
just as active in Persia now, as though there had been no Brussels Con- 
ference. 








Morocco. 
MOORISH ATROCITIES. 


Our readers are no doubt familiar with Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities, 
but the following letter from our Correspondent, and extracts from other 
private letters of old residents in Rabat, will show them the atrocities the 
Moorish Government is capable of inflicting on its own subjects of the same 
creed and race, who, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are perfectly innocent 
of any crime whatever. The Moorish Government does not take the trouble 
to discriminate between innocent and guilty, but annihilates whole districts, 
and generally seizes the innocent after the guilty have fled, though possibly 
in this case the survivors may wish they had at once been killed outright 
like many of their brethren, rather than suffer the inhuman cruelty and 
indignity of their present position. 





RaBaT, January 5. 
(FRoM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
A country hopelessly gone to ruin through the jealousies of the Euro- 
pean powers ! 
We have heard and read much of the “ Horrors of War,” but nothing 
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can surpass the fiendish cruelty of the Moslems to their prisoners. To-day 
the military circle were early astir in the city, preparing to receive the arrival 
of 500 prisoners from Ai-ash, M’zab. ‘“ When the Suttan made the raid 
on the M’zab tribe, all their movable property, women, children, slaves, and 
cattle, were carried away by the troops.” 

I happened to be in the Suaka when the procession moved past. Con-- 
trary to anything I have witnessed before, the prisoners were paraded through 
the principal streets. I never saw such sickening sights, and pray I may 
never again. <A large number of the prisoners were so weak and emaciated, 
that they had to ride on mules, and even then they had to be held on. As 
the procession moved past, each sight was more revolting than another. 
Dead prisoners, thrown in any way into the panniers naked. Others, sitting 
in the panniers, holding up their gangrene hands, resulting from cutting, 
salting, and burning. Each company, numbering fifteen to twenty, in heavy 
chains, while the soldiers of the KHauira and those of the SuLTAN kept up a. 
continuous rapping over the heads and backs of the rapidly-dying prisoners, 
ordering them to call out, “Gop, give victory to the Suttan.” Some old 
men had the courage to call out, ‘Gop, give victory to the Truth.” There 
was a continuous cry from the poor prisoners, “‘Give us water, give us 
water! We are dying from thirst, we are starving!” 

In the Suaka a mule fell with its burden of two prisoners! One was. 
able to remount, the other was so weak that every time he tried to get up he 
fell down, while the cruel, inhuman brutes of soldiers kicked and beat the 
poor man. I felt the tears running down my cheeks ; I would fain have 
helped him. At last the poor prisoner cried like a child, and implored aid, 
but all in vain. In the end, not to delay the procession, he was thrown like 
a sack on the mule’s back. Many respectable Moors turned away their faces, 
pale and sick, saying, “‘ What have been their sins that they have merited 
such punishment ?” 

Bringing up the rear was the KHALIFA OF Rabat, in his flowing robes, 
and a large number of Government dignitaries. It is not expected that a 
fourth of the prisoners will survive another week. Gop have mercy on these 
poor people, and Gop have mercy on the responsible heads of Europe, who, 
by their jealousies are to blame for all this misgovernment and manslaughter. 

Fanuary 8th—Since the arrival of the prisoners, great numbers of them 
have died. They are lying exposed in the Kasba El Barod ; apparently 
there is no room in the prisons for them. The poor prisoners complain 
bitterly of the treachery of the Government, saying the SuLTAN came to 
them in a friendly manner, telling them not to run away, as they had 
nothing to fear. 


EXTRACTS FROM Mr. 





’s LETTER, DATED RaBaT, Fanuary 6. 

“We had an awful sight yesterday of the prisoners sent by the SULTAN, who 
passed through the whole town, with lots of soldiers, the Kuatira of the town, etc., 
making them cry ‘God save Moutat App-Et-Aziz!’ About six men died during the 
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‘time of passing through the town, and were placed on the backs of mules, without 
any cover ; everybody was disgusted at the sight, even some of the Moors. The 
poor devils were almost naked, and in a bad state with heavy iron chains. Some one 
‘threw some loaves of bread, and it was an awful sight to see how they fought to get 
hold of it, in fact taking it out of each other's mouths, and the soldiers were very 
liberal using the sticks on the backs of the poor devils.” 

“The M’zab business is present with us in all its horrors, in the shape of 400 or 
500 prisoners who arrived yesterday, and were paraded through the town, some in 
shwarries dying, a sickening sight, which I did not see, but which made Mrs. —— ill. 
I wonder if such cruelties exist in any other country.” 








Slavery in the Lagos Protectorate. 


House or Commons, 22nd February. 
Sir C. Dirxr asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether he had 
seceived from the Governor of Lagos the report called for last November as to the 
re-enslavement of escaped Ilesha Slaves by order of the British Resident at Ibadan 
and the Governor of Lagos ; and what steps were now being taken to enforce the 
promised abolition of the legal status of Slavery in the Lagos Protectorate. 
¢ Mr. CuamBervain.—I have received the report. Three Slaves who had escaped 
‘rom Ibadan to Ilesha, in both of which places the legal status of domestic Slavery 
exists, were restored to their owner by the order of the British Resident. Instructions 
will be given to British officers in the Protectorate not to assist in the recapture of 
Slaves. (Cheers.) No promise has been made to abolish domestic Slavery in these 
territories, and it would be impracticable to do so immediately even if treaty engage- 
ments allowed it ; but the subject will have my careful attention, and in the meantime 
the system appears to be gradually dying out, and every possible encouragement will 
| be given to the substitution of voluntary service. 








The British and Soreign AntieSlaverp Society. 





FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED ... 


To carry on the fresh campaign against Slavery and 





the Slave-Trade—not only in the British Possessions 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, but in various parts of 
Africa, and other dark places of the earth. 
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H Brief Summary of the Principal Work of the 


Gritish and Foreign AntieSlavery Society, from 
1872 to 1873. (Second Instalment.) 


1872. Spain.—Deputation from BritTisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society to Ear GranviLie, urging him to use British influence to bring 
about Abolition in Spanish Colonies. 


Debate in House of Commons at instance of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society on Motion calling for fulfilment of Treaty obligations 
of Spain. 

Petition from the Society to the House of Commons urging Ministers to 
use their influence in bringing about abolition of Slavery in Spanish Colonies ; 
and Interviews and Correspondence with leading Politicians and others on 
the same subject. 

The Committee strongly urge the Spanish Abolition Society to con- 
centrate its efforts upon Slavery in Porto Rico. 

The Committee address the Hon. C. SuMNER on Slavery in Cuba. 

Resolution of the BririIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in 
Opposition to the Spanish Loan being raised, on Anti-Slavery grounds. 

The Society addresses the Spanish Colonial Minister with respect to 
Slavery in Cuba. 

East A¥RICAN SLAVE-TRADE.—Anti-Slavery Meetings in London and 
the Provinces held by the Society. 

Co-operation of Church Missionary Society and joint Deputation to 
Ear GRANVILLE. 

Conference at the House of Commons. 

Correspondence with Sir BaRTLE FRERE and others. 

Sir BarTLe Frtre appointed by British Government as Anti-Slavery 
Commissioner to East Africa. 

Interview of Roserr Atsop, on behalf of the Society, with the CRown 
PRINCE and Princess oF GERMANY. Society’s Address to the EMPEROR for- 
warded by the Crown PRINCE. 

The Society addresses a Memorial to the President of the United 
States of America, asking for co-operation of American Consul at Zanzibar 
with Sir BARTLE Frire’s Mission ; and satisfactory reply received. 

Address from the Committee to the Senate of Hamburg, soliciting its 
co-operation in suppressing the Slave-trade. 


CooLiE IMMIGRATION.—Debate in Parliament. 
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Correspondence with Jamaica Baptist Union, and Memorial to Colonial 
Secretary with respect to immigration into Jamaica. 


Resolution and Memorial to Eart GRANVILLE, protesting against the 
Dutch Government being allowed to obtain labourers in British India for 
Surinam. 


Correspondence and Interviews on questions relating to the Colonies. 
Address to Sir Joun P. GRANT, urging continuance as Governor of Jamaica. 


PoLyNESIAN Lasour TrarFic.—Joint Deputation to the Colonial 
Secretary, for suppression of kidnapping in South Seas. 


Pamphlets and other literature issued by the BriTIsh AND FOREIGN 
-ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Act of Parliament passed for checking abuses. 


Correspondence and interviews with influential persons in Queensland 
and the South Sea Islands. 


F1y1.—Society supports annexation of Fiji to Great Britain. 


SLAVES IN ENGLAND.—Attempt of Society to liberate Slave-women in 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


Oxsiruary.—M. AuGusTIN Cocuin, Paris; Mr. Jos—EpH PEASE. 


 OrriciaLs.—Prestdent, SAMUEL GURNEY ; Treasurer, WILLIAM ALLEN ; 
Secretary, Rev. B. Mittarp; Clerk, E. D. Haywarp. 


1873. Address from BririsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to 
Don Ficueras on Spanish Colonial Slavery. Memorial to Senor ZorILLa 
on proposal to abolish Slavery in Porto Rico. 


Act passed abolishing Slavery in Porto Rico within three years. 


Address to Don E. CasTetar, congratulating him on passing of Porto 
Rico Abolition Act. 


Correspondence with Abolitionists and others in Cuba. 
East AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE.—Society’s Representative in Paris. Mr. 


Lone interviews Ministers with respect to abuse of French flag in covering 
Slave-trade. 


Public Meetings held by Society in London and the large provincial 
towns. 


Dr. Kisu appointed [ olitical Agent at Zanzibar. 
Sir BARTLE FR=RE arrives at Zanzibar, and reports on Slave-trade. 
New Slave-trade Treaty signed. 


Society advocates the appointment of Consuls in Africa on Anti-Slavery 
grounds. 


Address from Society to MENELEK, King of Shoo, asking him to stop 
Slave caravans passing through his kingdom. 
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TURKEY AND Ecypt.—Deputation from Society to EARL GRANVILLE on 
Slave-trade in Egypt. 


Memorial to the Kuepive, asking for abolition of Slavery. 
Interview and Correspondence respecting Slave markets. 


Persia.—Mr. J. Lone and Mr. L. A. CHAMEROvzow, on behalf of the 
Society, obtain a Memorial to the SHaw from a large number of leading 
French politicians and others, with respect to the Slave-trade. 


Deputation from the Society to the SHaH or Persia with respect to 
Slavery and the Slave-trade. 


Russta.—Immediate and unconditional abolition of Slavery in Khiva. 
Address of congratulation to the Czar. 
Unitep States.—Society, through the Rev. J. C. GALLoway, brings the 


question of the Slave-trade before the Evangelical Alliance and the Christians 
of America. 


SLAVE-TRADE IN THE Hinpu Kusu.—Interview and Correspondence with 
Dr. LEITNER. 


Memorial to the Margulis or SALIsBuRY on the Slave-trade. 

Lacos.—Correspondence, etc., with respect to unsatisfactory state of 
Lagos. 

PotynesiIAN Laspour TraFFic.—Memorial to EARL GRANVILLE calling 
attention to inadequacy of recent Imperial legislation 


The Car/ atrocities, and the case of the Lyttina. 


Correspondence with Colonial Office, requesting investigations into kid- 
napping, etc.; and remonstrating against liberation of certain convicted 
persons. 


Coote IMMIGRATION.—Debate in Parliament on Chinese Immigration to 
Cuba and Peru. 


Committee support appeal to Privy Council in case of Kwox-a-Sina. 


Correspondence with British Guiana and St.- Vincent ve Coolie Immi- 
gration. 

Memorial to India Office urging cessation of the British Indian Coolie 
Immigration to Surinam till Dutch Labour Laws perfected and approved. 


{mportant pamphlet issued—“ Queries on the Traffic sent out to British 
Colonies.” 


Consul SeaGRavVE reports on Immigration to Réunion. 

Interview of Mr. Lone and Mr. Sturce with Consul SEaGRAVE. 

Subsequent action in France, etc. 

F131.—Debate in House of Commons on Proposed Annexations. 

Osiruary.—Sir STEPHEN LusHinGTon. Lewis Tappan, of New York. 
(Zo be contented.) 
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